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Know What Your Dealer Pays 








| BUYERS GUIDE N°70 


¥| TAS 75 OUR ONLY SALESMAN }\¥ 


We have been working 
together on this cata- 
logue for thirty years. We 
consider this number to be as 
near the ideal Buyer's Guide as the 
world has ever seen. We have done 
our best and our assistants have done 
their utmost. to tell the TRUTH 
about everything listed herein. 


MONTGOM ERY WARD 4 


o. 
MICHIOAN AVENUE & MADISON STREET, mICAGO 




















THIS BOOK CONTAINS 
70,000 PRICES 
17,000 PICTURES 
1,000 PAGES 





7 book tells pretty nearly what your dealer pays 

for everything. It quotes wholesale prices on 
70,000 articles, and shows pictures of 17,000 of them. 
It includes practically everything that anybody uses, 
wears or eats; and its prices are the lowest ever quoted. 
It will save the average family at least $100 per year-- 
some $500. Two million people send for this book year- 
ly as a buying guide, and we want you to have one too. 








for 30 Years we have been selling merchandise by mail 
at about what dealers pay. Ours is the 
original catalogue business, and the greatest mail order house in the 


world. This enormous business has been gained and held by under- 
selling everybody, treating customers fairly, and doing as we agree. 


ails are now numbered among our 
Two Million People customers. We carry for them a 
stock valued at $2,500,000. We employ 2,000 clerks to fill their orders, 
It requires 100 typewriters to write our letters to them. 


. H because you can rely onit. Other 
You Need This Book catalogues are offered you, but 
this one is best. Our house is the oldest and largest, and our prices 


are always the lowest, Our guarantee is the fairest, and our record ofa 
quarter century assures you of fair dealing. We keep our customers. 





We Guarantee satisfaction and. safe delivery. much above cost; and goods that we cannot buy low 

Every article in our catalogue enough are made in factories of our own. Is it any won- 
is described exactly as it is. Not the slightest exagger- der that we can sell for about what common dealers pay? 
ation is ever permitted. But if anything you get We get along with a fraction of the profit charged 
doesn’t suit you in quality, or price, or fit, send it back by stores. We have no salesmen—no selling expense 
and we will replace it. Or we will send your money save our Catalogue. A dealer must make several times 
back, and pay transportation both ways. We consider as much on each article to pay his expenses and live. 
no expense or effort too great to avoid having one Our expense is but a small percentage when spread over 


dissatisfied customer. 


sales that amount to millions of dollars annually. 
We simply combine the buying and selling of two 


Two Thousand Stores in One thousand average stores. We save the wasteful methods 


that cost more than the merchandise, and we give the 


Two thousand average dealers together will not buy so saving to you. This ig the modern method of business, 
much in a year as we. The makers who sell to us have and the buying of the 20th century will be done morc 
no traveling expense, no credit risk, no lusscs, no sales- and more by mail. In this way we are now saving our 
mento pay. They save the whole cost of selling the customers from four to five million dollars annually. 
same goods to 2,000 separate stores, scattered every- You will become one of those customers when you see 
where. The fiercest competition in America centers in this book. 


the effort to get our trade. The prices we pay are never Send 0 [ 15 C t If you want our cata 
ss iacliansaeannet ane nett aly 15 Coats (ce ve oe an 
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Cut this slip out and send it with 15 cents in stamps Today. 


fully the slip to the left of this, and mail it to us today, 





Buyers’ Guide No.70 


Name 


Montgomery Ward & Co., Michigan Ave. and Madison St., Chicago 
Enclosed find 25 certs for partial postage on your 1000-page 


enclosing 15 cents. This catalogue which we offer you 
costs uz about 70 cents to print, even in million lots. 
The postage on it costs us 22cents more. We ask you 
to send us but 15 cents (less than half the postage alone) 





«Be sure tu write very plainly.» 


’ Postoffice 


just to show that you donot send from mere curiosity. 
This book will save any average family at least $100 





per year. If you don't find that it will save you at least 





Counts State 
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Be sure to enclose this slipin an env elope. 


a hundred times what it costs you, simply write us, and * 
we will cheerfully send your 15 cents back. 
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Please send today, before you forget it. 
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GRADING-RULES. 

Fancy.—All sections to be well filled, combs straight, firm- 
ly attached to all four sides, the combs unsoiled by travel- 
stain or otherwise ; all the cells sealed except an occasional 
cell, the outside surface of the wood well scraped of propolis. 

No. 1.—All sections well filled except the row of cells 
next to the wood ; combs straight ; one-eighth part of comb 
surface soiled, or the entire surface slightly soiled ; the out- 
side of the wood well scraped of propolis. 

No. 1.—All sections well filled except the row of cells next 
to the wood ; combs comparatively even ; one-eighth part of 
comb surface soiled, or the entire surface slightly soiled. 

“e 2. * ‘eden of the total surface must be filled 
and sealed, 

No. 3.—Must weigh at least half as much as a full-weight 
section. 

In addition to this the honey is to be classified according 
to color, using the terms white, amber, and dark ; that is, 
there will be “‘ Fancy White,” ‘ No. 1 Dark,” etc. 








CITY MARKETS. 


SAN FRANCISCO.—Comb honey, 10@12. Extracted, 
water-white, 54%@6% ; light amber, 4@5% ; dark, 4@5. 
Beeswax, 274%@30. E. H. SCHAEFFLE, 

May 24. Murphys, Calif. 


CINCINNATI.—There is hardly any change in the 


honey market. Comb is not moving much, and what- 
ever is left can be bought at cut rates. Water white is 
selling at 14@15. Extracted is in fair demand, and 
finds steady sales in barrels at 5@5%; water-white 
alfalfa, 6@6%; white clover, 64@7. Beeswax is com- 
ing in more freely, and sells for 28. 

C. H. W. WEBER, 


June 7. 2146 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CuIcAGo.—The honey market is in a waiting atti- 
tude, and there is more comb on sale than for several 
Junes of recent years, although most of it is out of 
condition from one cause and another, chiefly by hav- 
ing grained; therefore a very light yield this year 
would not help the crop now on hand of last. Prices 
are without special change in either comb or extract- 
ed honey from those given in your last issue. Con- 
sumers are not in the market for other than small 
quantities. Beeswax is very scarce, and brings 32c 
upon arrival. R. A. BURNETT & Co., 


June 7, 199 South Water St., Chicago, Ill. 
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PHILADELPHIA.—The season is about over for the 
sale of comb honey, and not enough in the market to 
quete any price. Not any new arrivals as yet. Ex- 
tracted honey in small demand, and prices a little 
easier. California, in carlots, 5%; in a small way. 7c; 
fancy white selling about the same price. Beeswax in 
good demand at 29. We are producers of honey, and 
do not handle on commission. Wm. A. SELSER, 

June 9. 10 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





NEW YORK.—White comb honey is in fairly good 


demand, and strictly fancy is selling at 14; No. 1, 18}... 


amber, 11@12. Some new crop is arriving now from 
the South, mostly in limited quantities. Thére.is ‘no 
change in the condition of the market of extracted 
honey. The supplies are heavy, while defnand is.very 
light. We quote white 54@5¥; light Amber, 5@5%; 
dark, 4%; Southern, 48@53. Beeswax, firm at 31@32. 
HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 


June 9. 265-7 Greenwich St., New York City.i 





Boston.—Stocks are rapidly being depleted, and 
prices are nominal, but will range about the same as'* 
per our last quotation. ; 

BLAKE, ScoTT & LER, 

June 10. 31. 33 Commercial St., Bostom Mass 

For SALE. —Extracted honey. Finest grades for ta- 
ble use. Prices quoted on application. Sample by 
mail, 10 cts. to pay for package and postage. 

OREL I,. HERSHISER, 
301 Huntington Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


FOR SALE.—Lot of fancy white-clover honey, also 
some basswood, new, 300-1b. barrels at 634¢c; 60-1b. cans 
at 7'4c. EK. R. PAHL & Co., 

Broadway & Detroit Sts., Milwaukee, Wis. 


FoR SALE —)0,000 Ibs extracted honey white, 5%c; 
light amber, 5c; amber, 4%c; in barrels of about 360 
lbs. net. Parties wanting large amounts write for 
samples. R. L. TUCKER, Blountstown, Fla. 

WANTED. Honey and beeswax. Mail sample, and 
state price delivered at here. C. H.W. WEBER, | 

2146, 2148 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

WANTED—Comb and extracted honey. State price, 
kind, and quantity. R. A. BURNETT & Co., 

199 South Water St., Chicago, Ill. 

WANTED.—Comb honey in Danzenbaker sections, 
We can use both white and amber. . 3 

THE A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 

For SALE. -— Extracted honey, from alfalfa, at 7c per 
pound. Send for sample. ; 

D. S. JENKINS, Las Animas, Col. 


FoR SALE.— Whitest alfalfa honey, $9.00; tinted, 
$7.80, per case of two 60-Ib. cans, net. ’ 
ARKANSAS VALLEY APIARIES, Las Animas, Col. 
We will be in the market for honey the coming sea- 
son in carloads and less than carloads and would be 
glad to hear from producers everywhere what they 
will have to offer. SEAVEY & FLARSHEIM, 
1318-1324 Union Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 


Why Not 


Buy your supplies of us and get entire satisfaction, 
as hundreds of bee-keepers are doing? It is a pro- 
found pleasure to us to have satisfied customers. 

We have car loads of goods and more cars coming. 
We occupy 3250 square feet of floor space, we have 
long experience, we are in the best shipping point, 
we handle G. B. Lewis Co.’s Goods and Dadant’s 
Comb Foundation, and the best of all kinds of bee 
supplies. ; ; : : 

We are doing an extensive business in queens this 
year. We guarantee pure mating and safe arrival. 
They are all from pure stock, and from mothers who 
are known to be some of the greatest ‘‘hustlers”’ in 
the country. Catalog free. 


Cc. M. Scott & Co., 


1004 E. Washington St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Victor's 
Superior 
Italians... 








W. 0. Victor, 


Queen Specialist. 


Wharton, Texas. 








have told you from time to time what 

Messrs. E. R. Root, W. Z. Hutch- 

inson, O. L. Hershiser, and a great 
many others, prominent in apiculture, 
have had to say in regard to my bees, 
and IJ have many similar testimonials 
that I would be glad to use, but space 
forbids. I will have to quote, however, 
from so prominent a person as G. M. 
Doolittle, as follows : 

‘*T kept one of the queens I bought of 
you last season, and she approached 
the zearest to mine of any thing I have 
had for a dong time.’’ 

I am filling Mr. Doolittle’s order for 
40 queens this season, 36 of which have 
gone forward. 

Mr. O. P. Hyde paid me a visit a few 
days ago, and I invited him to inspect 
my apiaries with a critical eye. I was 
often pleased at the high compliments 
paid my bees by him. He said that he 
had never seen any thing like it before 
(yard No. 1); that the absolute uniform 
marking (3 band) and gentleness were 
simply wonderful. He made frequent 
mention of the superior size and beauty 
of the queens ; and in conclusion stated 
that I had the /argest and best equipped 
queen-yard that he had ever seen, which 
would include many. 

Heretofore I have been very modes¢ in 
my expressions in regard to my bees, 
leaving their praises for others to sing. 
I can be quiet no longer, and will have 
to say that J know that yard No. 7 is 
composed of the best bees for honey gather- 
ing, uniform marking, and gentleness, I have 
ever seen, and believe they are as good 
as there are in the world, regardless of the 
price asked or the reputation of the 
party offering them for sale. There is 
not a queen in any of my full colonies 
that is not worthy of being classed as a 
breeder, therefore all my mating drones 
are of the highest grade. The stock isa 
combination of the Root Red-clover, J. 
P. Moore, Hutchinson Superior Stock, 
and selections from my stock that I have 
used for years, and which furnished the 
bees that were awarded the diploma at the 
Pan-American. I am using as breeders 
nothing but the very dest that can be 
selected from over 100 colonies, all of 
which have been tested in every re- 
spect. One of them headed a colony 
that gathered right about 400 lbs. of 
honey last season, and is still keeping 
up the lick. 

The increasing demand for queens from 
this yard since the first of June forces 
me to advance the price to that asked 
before June 1, viz.: Untested, $1); 6, $5; 
12, $9. Select untested, $1.25; 6, 56; 
12, $11. I am out of tested and select 
tested at present. Breeders, $5 to $10, 
according to superiority, tongue-reach, 
etc. Queens from Yards 2 and 3 at 
catalog prices. 
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Gleanings in Bee Culture 
[Established in 1873.] D ITT NM E R’ S 


Devoted to Bees, Honey, and Home Interests. 


Published Semi-monthly by FO U N DAT } O N 2 


The A. I. Root Co., = = Medina, Ohio. 





Retail—Wholesale—Jobbing. 
A. I. ROOT, Editor of Home and Gardening Dep’ts. 

E. R. ROOT, Editor of Apicultural Dept. . 

J. T. CALVERT, Bus. Mgr. Having increased my shop-room, 

A.‘L,. BOYDEN, Sec. 2 put in power and a new set of ma- 

oe a = chines, I am now producing a better 

— article than ever, with unlimited ca- 


TERMS. $1.00 per annum; two years, $1.50; three pacity to meet orders. I use a process 
years, $2.00; five years, $3.00, 22 advance; or two copies that produces every essential neces- 
to one address, $1.50; three copies, $2.00; five copies, sary te make it the best and most de- 
$3.75. The terms apply to the United States, Canada, sirable in all respects. My process 


and Mexico. To all other countries 48 cents per year and automatic machines are my own 
extra for postage. inventions, which enable me to sell 


DISCONTINUANCES. ‘The journal is sent until FOUNDATION FOR CASH at urices that 








orders are received for its discontinuance. We give are the lowest. I make a specialty of 
notice just before the subscription expires, and fur- working up Wholesale and Jobbing 
ther notice if the first is not heeded. Any subscriber : Lots of wax into foundation. for cash. 
whose subscription has expired, byenary his journal If you have wax by the 100 bs. or ton, 
discontinued, will please drop us a card at once; other- atest 
wise we shall assume that he wishes his journal con- it oe ber from yeu. Cotsiag giving 
tinued, and will pay for it soon. Any one who does not 
like this plan may have his journal stopped after the Fu LL LINE OF SUPPLI ES 
time paid for by making this request when ordering. 

RATES OF ADVERTISING. These will be fur- r with prices and samples, free upon 
nished on application. application. BEESWAX WANTED. 











ane Cus. Dittmer 
Mr. A. I. Root’s Writings = Augusta, - Wikeowatn. 








of Grand Traverse territory and Leelanau Co. 
are descriptive of Michigan’s most beautiful 




















section reached most conveniently via the 1200 FERRETS All sizes: some trained: first- 
* class stock. New price list 

PERE MARQUETTE R. R. free. N. A. KNAPP, Rochester, Lorain Co., Ohio. 
For pamphlets of Michigan farm lands and the fruit t are handsome, hardy, profitable, 
belt, address J. E. Merritt, Manistee, Michigan, ngora 0a S$ wou ey egg borne 
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Marshfield Manufacturing Company. 


Our specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are the best in the market. 
Wisconsin basswood is the right kind for them, We have a full line of 
BEE-SUPPLIES. Write for FREE illustrated catalog and price list. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company, Marshfield, Wisconsin. 
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ME 


l.J. Stringham, New York City 


105 Park Place. 


We keep in stock two or three carloads of Apiarian 
Supplies, and fill orders promptly. For regular goods 
orders are filled within one or two days. 

Stock is made up of a large variety of Hives, Sections, 
etc. Silk-faced veil, 35c. Tested Italian Queens, $1.25; 
untested, 85c. Catalog free. Apiaries, Glen Cove, L. I. 
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The A. I. Root Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


10 Vine Street. 


Full line of all supplies manufactured by us. 
Low freight and steamship rates to all points on 
Atlantic Coast. Order early, be ready for spring. 
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& «| 
x UPrders ippe rom e 
@ we 
ae BVA 
. » . . Se 
He We are running our large factory and shipping- aie 
Se department DAY and NIGHT. and are therefore ee 
x in position to make prompt shipment of orders. * 
We 
74 
3% Lewis White Polished Sections are Perfect. Last winter’s cut of Wis- 3% 
mK consin basswood is the whitest we have ever seen. When you order nts 
No. 1 Sections from us you will get a strictly No. 1 grade in both ma 
He workmanship and color. we 
ae Our Bee-hives are made of a fine grade of lumber and are perfect in work- 3k 
7" . a ° ° . (\ 
+ manship. A full line of every thing needed in the apiary ready for Ms 
Tye prompt shipment. Catalog mailed on application. mx 
x A Suggestion. Do not put your money into new-fangled bee-hives, but 35 
me buy a simple, serviceable, and well-made hive such as the regular ae 
Dovetailed Hive, arranged for beeway sections. Honey-producers 
Ba in Colorado, one of the largest honey-producing sections in the se 
se world, use this style. we 
LL‘ 
ie 3% 
3K 3 
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se . B. Lewis Company, Watertown, Wis. 
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Queens Now Ready to Supply by Return Mail. 










Golden Italians have no superiors and few equals; untested, 75e; 6 for #. 00. 


Red- =clover Queens * w hic h left all records behind i in n gathering honey: ;_ untested, $1; 6 fe for $ $5. 
Carniolans, the so highly recommended, being more gentle than others; untested, $1.00. 





Root’s Goods at Root’s Factory Prices. 


C. H. W. Weber, 2146, 2148 Central Av., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Successor to Chas. F. Muth and A. Muth. 
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WHITE CLOVER bloomed earlier, I think, 
than I ever knew it to bloom before. I saw 
a few blossoms fully out May 20. 


BEE JOURNALS are so thick nowadays in 
Texas that they can’t keep track of one an- 
other. The Lone Star Apiarist is not so 
lone as it was. 

THE WHOLESOME HONEY.—Lit¢tle Gret- 
chen to the grocer.—‘‘ A tumbler of honey, 
please, for the cough.’’ ‘‘Is it for yourself, 
my child?’’ ‘*The honey? Certainly. 
Grandma has the cough.’’—Aienen- Vater. 


PHACELIA is a honey-plant much exploit- 
ed in European journals. As it was ob- 
tained from this country it seems a little 
strange that so little is said about it here. 
How much is it worth? Does it flourish in 
the North? 

C. DAVENPORT, in his closing paragraph, 
p. 462, gives a plan that prevented swarm- 
ing, but the bees built much drone comb. 
Would not the plan work just as well with 
full sheets of foundation below? [I do not 
know.—EDp. | 

GLAD TO SEE G. M. Doolittle, p. 457, so 
emphatic that good queens can not be rear- 
ed in spring before colonies are strong in 
young bees. Beginners are likely to split 
on that rock. [Doolittle is orthodox, from 
our point of view.—ED. | 

*‘A BREEDER,’’ in the National Bee-keep- 
”, shortens the time of the development of 
the queen beyond any thing I have pre- 
viously seen. He says the larva is fed four 
days, and from the laying of the egg to the 
emerging of the queen is fourteen days. 


I READ ALOUD what Bro. McGlade says, 
p. 481, about the home where there is scarce- 
ly a meal when the husband does not criti- 
cise something. My wife said, ‘‘Oh dear! 
that would break me up, wouldn’t it?’’ I 
don’t know, for every thing is always so 
good I’ve no chance to criticise. 


My Goop FRIEND Adrian Getaz corrects 
a stupid blunder of mine on p. 411. In- 
stead of saying there were 53 queens in one 
swarm, I should have said that M. Bour- 
geois with one caged virgin queen forced 53 
colonies to swarm by introducing that caged 
queen in the colonies, one after another. 


DISCUSSING the question of the purity of 
Italian queens, G. M. Doolittle said in 
Amer. Bee Journal, 1871, p. 10, ‘‘I am for 
calling them pure.’’ I suspect he was near- 
er the truth then than when he now says 
there are no pure Italians. [The word 
‘‘pure’’ is a relative term. When applied 
to any stock it means only a certain stan- 
dard.—EDb. | 

SEEING copied in the latest Pritish Bee 
Journal Bro. Doolittle’s article on p. 277, 
reminds me that he has not yet answered 
the question that I asked seven years ago, 
and repeated in GLEANINGS for April 15. 
Bro. Doolittle, please say why it is errone- 
ous to call a prime swarm a first swarm, 
or at least absolve me from the charge of 
failing to comprehend the meaning of the 
word ‘‘prime.’’ 

I’M SURPRISED at what is said at p. 462. 
Years ago G. W. Demaree—I think he was 
the man—gave as a sure prevention of 
swarming to put all brood in upper story, 
leaving queen under excluder without brood; 
and this is the first time I remember seeing 
any one say the plan was not asuccess. If 
it is common for the plan to fail, why has 
no one said so in all these years? [I did 
not know that there was any plan that was 
a sure preventive of swarming. Now, 
really, are you joking at the statement of 
Demaree or not? Please label some of 
your jokes so some of us thick-heads will 
know.—Ep. | 

SELF-SMOKER ‘‘Vulcan,’’ described in 
Ill. Monatsblaetter, is the latest novelty in 
the smoker line. The lower and larger part 
contains a clock-work that runs 20 minutes 
with one winding-up, and drives a windmill 
that sends a blast of air through the smok- 
er. A‘lever controls the action to make it 
run slower, or to stop it altogether. [Say! 
I am interested. Now, doctor, if you know 
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where this smoker can be obtained, have 
two of them sent to The A. I. Root Co. at 
once, at our expense. One of them we will 
forward to you, and the other we will test 
“ourselves. While from my present stand- 
point an automatic or mechanical smoker of 
this kind is not really demanded or needed, 
yet I am anxious to test the idea.—Ep. | 


I ENDORSE what G. M. Doolittle says, p. 
588, about replacing queens every two years. 
If a queen is bad, replace her any time, 
even if less than a year old, but don’t re- 
place an old queen simply because she is 
old. I have a queen five years old that is 
to-day doing just about as good work as 
any other queen I have. A sufficient rea- 
son against replacing all two-year -old 
queens, if there was no other, is that you 
can hardly decide the character of a queen 
until she is two years old; and if she hasa 
good record when two years old, every year 
of good record after that increases her val- 
ue as a queen to breed from. 

DOOLITTLE’S ‘‘ QUEEN - REARING’”’ (au- 
thorized translation) has been published in 
German, edited by A. Straeuli. Those 
Germans know a good thing when they see 
it. [It is my own private opinion that Doo- 
little’s queen-rearing has done more to put 
the rearing of queens on an advanced basis 
than any other book or plan hitherto put 
out. We all owe Doolittle a vote of thanks 
for putting so much emphasis on good 
queens, and using nature’s ways to secure 
that vigor of stock that can not be obtained 
in any other way. While I am satisfied 
there will be some substantial improve- 
ments made on the Doolittle plan, yet he 
has done the bee-keeping world a good 
turn by starting the ball rolling in the right 
direction.—Ep. ] 


My BROTHER-IN-LAW has just returned 
from spending the winter in Phoenix, Ari- 
zona. He went to a grocery and asked for 
extracted alfalfa honey. ‘*‘ Extracted hon- 
ey? what’s that?’’ After a little explana- 
tion the grocer said, ‘‘Oh! you mean strain- 
ed honey.’’ Then he started to get some, 
but returned in a short time saying, ‘‘I 
can’t draw it, it’s froze.’’ Mr. Stull laugh- 
ed. ‘‘Oh! you needn’t laugh; it always 
freezes when it gets cold enough, and then 
it must be thawed out.’’ Mr. Stull was 
quite pleased with a visit to the boy bee- 
keeper, Mr. Chambers, of whom he formed 
avery favorable opinion. [It seems strange 
that, in a locality that probably has as 
many bees to the square mile as any place 
in the world, a retailer of honey can be 
found who does not know what extracted 
honey is, and who should then be so igno- 
rant as to say that honey ‘‘freezes.’’ I am 
satisfied that this retailer was not very 
well acquainted with our boy friend Mr. 
Chambers.—Eb. | 

A GOOD THING is the plan Doolittle offers, 
p. 457, to graft cells in a colony with a 
queen that the bees are trying to supersede. 
As beginners are not likely to have many 
such queens, but are likely to have plenty 
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of colonies preparing for swarming, why 
not graft swarming-cells? They could be 
cut out two or three days before time for the 
queens to emerge, and quite a batch might 
be secured. [The best time in the world 
for the honey-producer to rear queens, and 
a very choice lot of them too, is during the 
swarming season. He can well afford to 
take the time to graft some of his swarming- 
cells with larve or eggs from a choice breed- 
er; then when those cells are capped, cut 
them out and put them in nuclei. This is 
a very simple and easy way to raise queens, 
and is, in fact, if I mistake not, the one 
practiced by some of our most successful 
honey-producers who have become convinced 
that such queens are remarkably strong 
and vigorous. The next best colony, ac- 
cording to our experience, is the one that is 
trying to supersede queens. Indeed, we 
consider such a colony a prize, and set it 
apart and keep it breeding and filling out 
cells.—Ep. | 
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Now Boer and Britain ground their arms 
And cease the carnage red ; 
While Edward VII. mounts the throne 
The peace-dove flies o’erhead. 
Ww 
Many reports from various sources have 
shown lately that the replacing of queens 
every year or every two years is not best 
nor even desirable, some queens improving 
up to four years of age, and some doing 
well at five. This, however, does not ap- 
ply to W. Z. Hutchinson’s reasons for his 
early replacing of queens. 
7 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


Concerning the tenacity with which the 
British press maintains that cane sugar 
has a higher sweetening value than sugar 
from beets, Mr. E. E. Hasty ventures to 
make the following suggestion, which has, 
by the way, been lingering in the mind of 
more than one person: 

Sad to relate, governments sometimes go into Sys- 
tematic lying for a purpose. Without sufficient evi- 
dence I rather ‘“‘smell’’ that the cane-sugar versus 
beet-sugar question is kept from being settled mainly 
by the British Colonial Office, and that they engaged 
in that sort of thing for the benefit of British colonies 
which produce cane sugar. But certainly there may 
be one real difference. The two kinds of sugar quite 
likely go through different processes 7 contact with 
different chemicals. If so, they can be exactly alike 
only in the improbable case of getting all the chemi- 
cals out of the finished sugar. But does this amount 
to a practical distinction, or is it infinitesimal and non- 
practical ? 

It seems to be granted by all that there 
is a wide divergence between unrefined 
cane sugar and unrefined beet sugar; but 
after refining, the difference between the 
two sugars has not yet been detected. The 
British are great on raising cane. 
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The beneficent operation of a general 
government is nowhere more apparent than 
in the establishing of experiment farms in 
various portions of the country. At these 
places the different kinds of seeds are test- 
ed very carefully under the most favorable 
conditions of soil and climate, so that the 
individual producer may know just what to 
do without making many costly experiments 
and provoking failures himself. All know 
to what a wonderful degree of excellence 
the wealthy class of England have brought 
the sheep, the cow, and the horse, by a line 
of experiments through many years at their 
own expense, thus greatly blessing every 
nation on the earth, especially this. On the 
first page of Mr. York’s journal for June 
5 is shown the apiary at the Central Ex- 
perimental Farm, Ottawa, Canada. Some 
of the hives are on scales to show the daily 
gain in honey. About 50 colonies is the 
average capacity of this apiary. 

w 
REVUE INTERNATIONALE. 

‘Practical Treatise on the Rearing of 
Queens’’ is the title of a new book written 
by Giraud-Pabou and sons. In speaking 
of it Mr. Crepieux-Jamin says: 

Mr. Pabou and his sons are not unknown to the 
world. Fora long time their apicultural establish- 
ment has been reckoned as among the first in France ; 
but they have just shown themselves in a new aspect 
in publishing this in many respects remarkable little 
book. Those who have any taste for this subject, or 
who are prompted by curiosity alone, should read it, 
and they will not regret it. With a simplicity and 
modesty that imparts full confidence the authors cite 
the sources from which they draw their information. 
It isthe celebrated American bee-keeper G. M. Doo- 
little who has inspired them the most. It may be 
proper to state, however, that the transposition of bee 
larve from worker-cells to empty ee ae by the 
bee-keeper himself, was originally done by Mr. Meh- 
ring, the inventor of comb foundation. 

A picture of the Pabou family was given 
in this journal for 1901, p. 11, in an article 
written by C. P. Dadant. I am sorry to 
add the following translation, which is too 
often a necessary task when our friends 
seem to be the most needed: 

As we write these lines we learn of the death of 
Mr. Giraud-Pabou. He departed just at the moment 
when all the apicultural press was rendering him 
homage for his brilliant achievements. Weextend to 
his sons, Stanislaus and Stephen, co-authors of the 
work we have just examined, and who will continue 
the rearing of queens in the establishment of their 
late father, our sincere sympathy. 

_ From what I have gleaned in the French 
journals, Mr. Pabou was a man much re- 
spected for his personal qualities. 


w 
AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER. 


In the June issue Mr. H. H. Smyth con- 
tributes a readable article on bee-keeping 
in the Sandwich Islands. He says: 


Last year I took over two tons from 36 hives. Now I 
have 88, and swarming is not over yet. I expect to in- 
crease to 100 this year. The trouble here is our inabil- 
ity to get supplies. There is no agent here for Falcon- 
er or Root, and only one man in Honolulu who im- 
ports, and he just keeps frames and extractors, and 
charges enormous prices. I think if one of the large 
firms would have an agency here it would pay well, as 
the Japs are progressive ; and if they see it is money 
in pocket they will buy. 
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CLIPPING QUEENS’ WINGS. 

‘*Good morning, Doolittle. Last year I 
vowed that I would never allow my queens 
to have their wings during another swarm- 
ing season, for I lost nearly one-fourth of 
my swarms by their running away, and 
others went'so high to alight or cluster that 
it was almost more than they were worth to 
climb for them; therefore I came over this 
morning to have a little talk with you, hop- 
ing that you would tell me how to proceed 
in this matter. When is the best time to 
clip the queens?’’ 

‘*T do not blame you, Jones, for deciding 
to clip all queens; for doing this simplifies 
the work in the apiary very much, as well 
as to save swarms which would otherwise 
go to the woods, and also the apiarist from 
endangering his life by climbing high trees 
for swarms. But before we go further, you 
know that it will not answer to clip the 
wings of queens which have not commenced 
to lay.’’ 

‘*Well, I had not thought of that. I had 
calculated to clip every queen I found. 
Don’t you do this way?’’ 

‘*At this time of the year you would not 
be very likely to find many (if any) queens 
which were not laying; still, you might; 
and the rule always is, not to clip any 
queen unless you are sure she is a layer. 
The clipping of the wings of unfertile 
queens ruins them for life, as it incapaci- 
tates them from flying out to meet the drones; 
consequently, queens clipped before they 
are fertile always prove to be drone-layers, 
or never lay at all. Such queens are worse 
than nothing, as they are hard to find, and 
are in the way of our introducing good 
queens to the colonies having such.’’ 

‘“*‘T see that point. Now about when to 
clip.’’ 

‘*When fruit-trees and dandelions are in 
bloom is the best time that I know of toclip 
the wings of queens, as at that time of the 
year there are not nearly so many bees in 
the way, this making it easier to find the 
queen, and when it has also become warm 
enough so that there is little danger of chill- 
ing the brood if the combs are out of the 
hive some time, as is often the case, especial- 
ly with the beginner, in finding the queen 
in a hybrid or black colony of bees. Also, 
at this time, the bees are usually procuring 
enough nectar and pollen so they are not in- 
clined to try to rob the combs of honey while 
we are looking for the queen.”’ 

‘*Does it make any difference as to time 
of day for doing this? ”’ 

‘* Not so far as the bees and queens are 
concerned; but if done between the hours 
of nine in the morning and three in the aft- 
ernoon there will be fewer bees in the hive, 
so the queen is found easier, and the strong 
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light at this time of the day enables us to 
see the queen more readily, and also en- 
ables us to see to do the work better. But 
having once decided to clip all queens, the 
time to do this is at any time when we see 
any queen not clipped which we are sure is 
a laying one. Thus I am always prepared 
to clip any queen I may find which is lay- 
ing, and has whole wings; and, besides 
this, I go over the apiary during fruit-bloom 
to make sure that a// are clipped in advance 
of the swarming season. Another thing 
very favorable at this time is that the queen 
is apt to be laying up to her greatest capac- 
ity, which makes her more slow of motion, 
and hinders her from hiding quickly, as 
they often do, I find, at other times of the 
year.’’ 

‘*Can you tell me in brief how you finda 
queen?’’ 

‘*T have several boxes built out of '4-inch 
lumber (each having bottoms so they can be 
set down anywhere), the same size inside 
as the hive I am using, as they are very 
handy for many purposes about the bee- 
yard. This thin lumber makes them very 
light to handle. One of these is set down 
by the hive; and in taking out the frames 
from the hive, each is carefully looked over, 
when, if the queen is not found, it is set in 
this box. Take out the first frame on the 
side of the hive next to you, and, when 
looked over, set it in the further side of the 
box. As soon as you lift the second frame 
you will have room enough to glance down 
into the hive, looking on the face side of the 
next comb, when, should the queen be there, 
she is readily seen as she prepares to go 
around the comb tothe dark side. If you 
do not see her immediately, turn the comb 
in your hand so as to look on the opposite 
side of it, or the side which was the dark 
side when it was in the hive, for a queen 
does not stay on the side of the comb 
where the light strikes for any length of 
time. Not having found her, set this second 
comb next the other in the box, when the 
next frame is taken in the same way, look- 
ing at the face side of the comb in the hive 
first every time, and next looking at the far 
side of the comb you are holding in your 
hands. Keep on in this way, and you will 
very likely find the queen before you go 
half through the hive. If you go clear 
through the hive without having found her, 
you will begin to set the frames back again. 
If you see that you put them in the box as 
I have told, you will note that, as you take 
each one from the box to set it back in the 
hive, you have the same chance of seeing 
the queen, and in the same way that you 
did when taking the combs from the hive. 
And you always want to sit or stand with 
your back to the sun, as much as possible, 
at all times when hunting for a queen, as 
you can see so much better. In doing as 
above I do not fail once in fifty times in 
finding the queen, and will find her thirty- 
nine times out of forty while setting the 
combs out of the hive into the box.’’ 


**T think I understand this part now; and 
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next, if you will tell me how you clip, I will 
not bother you longer.’’ 

‘‘Having found the queen I steady the 
frame by placing one corner on my right 
knee, or on some part of the hive, while I 
hold the opposite corner by the top-bar with 
my right hand, when I take a firm hold of 
the wings of the queen with the thumb and 
fore finger of the left hand, when the frame 
is lifted, allowing the corner which rested 
on the knee to go down into the hive till the 
top-bar rests on top of the hive, when the 
frame is lowered till the bottom-bar rests 
on the top of the opposite side of the hive. 
I now lean the top-bar over till the opposite 
corner of the bottom-bar strikes the side of 
the hive, and, if I have calculated the dis- 
tance rightly, the frame will lie so that the 
flat surface of the comb (brood and bees) 
will be little less than level. Before going 
to the work of clipping queens I whet the 
small blade to my pocket-knife as sharp as 
possible, and, before opening the hive, place 
this open sharpened knife where it will be 
handy to pick up just when I wish it. Hav- 
ing the queen and frame as above, I place 
the sharp blade on the wing, wings, or the 
amount I wish to cut off; lower both hands 
to within an inch or so of the flat surface 
of the comb, when I draw the knife a little 
till the queen falls down among the bees, 
and the job is done. No danger of cutting 
yourself if you stop drawing the knife as 
soon as the queen falls. In this way I have 
not touched the queen, so there is no foreign 
scent on her; and nine out of ten queens so 
clipped go about on the comb and among 
the bees with no more appearance of being 
disturbed than they had before being 
caught.’’ 

‘*That looks quite simple, but I fear it 
will be quite trying to me before I get used 
to it.”’ 

‘Possibly your hands may shake some; 
but if you will begin on some old poor queen 
which you care little for, your confidence 
will be greater, and you will be less likely 
to get excited.”’ 

‘*Do not some use scissors in clipping?’’ 

‘*Yes, and good work can be done with 
scissors. The main difficulty here is, that 
you must make a specialty of having the 
scissors with you, while the pocket-knife 
goes with you wherever you go; and because 
of this latter fact you are always ready to 
clip any queen at any time when you may 
chance to find a laying one which has 
wings. To clip with scissors, catch the 
queen with the right hand; lower her till 
she takes hold of the long finger of the left 
hand, at the end, with her feet. Now bring 
up the thumb and fore finger so as to take 
her gently by the thorax, when she can be 
held in any position you like so that you 
can take your time and cut off just the por- 
tion of any part of the wings you desire. 
Cutting off a certain portion of each wing 
each year, so as to mark the age of the 
queen, as some do, as well as toclip, is the 
better way, as you can take all the time 
you wish, and be as particular as you like.”’ 
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TROPICAL COMPETITION. 


Not to be Feared in America; why West Indian 
Honey will Go to Europe instead of the United 
States; the American Tariff on Honey 
Amonnts to Nothing; Competition 
from South America; Interest- 
ing and Valuable Information. 























BY W. K. MORRISON. 





Considerable apprehension has been felt 
(or, rather, is felt) by some bee-keepers 
that the tropical countries now looming up 
as honey-producers will crowd the Northern 
bee-keepers too closely. As one who has 
taken a part in the work of exploiting the 
modern system of bee-keeping in the tropics, 
a word or two from me may not be amiss. 
Cuba bulks largely in the mind’s eye of 
some Northern bee-men just now. They 
forget that the land is comparatively small. 
Texas is ten times as big, and a good deal 
of Cuba will be rendered unfit for bee- 
keeping by the advance of the sugar indus- 
try. But even if it produces all the honey 
that its most sanguine admirers think it 
will, it is certain very little of it will be 
consumed in the United States. Honey sells 
for more money in Europe than it does in 
America, hence for a long time Cuban hon- 
ey will gravitate toward Europe as is the 
case at present. 

I do not think the present tariff of a cent 
or so a pound on honey sent to the United 
States avails very much. It only tends to 
discourage trade. If honey were on the 
free list the dealers in New York would buy 
the whole Cuban and West Indian crop and 
re-export it to Europe. The American bee- 
keepers would lose nothing by the opera- 
tion; on the contrary, a market would be 
created which, in times of plenty, would 
be a valuable asset to the United States. 

Adulteration and the comb-honey lie do 
far more to depress the price of honey than 
all outside competitors combined. I know 
it is a tremendous undertaking to fight 
these enemies; but if the bee-keepers and 
their farmer friends were to unite to fight, 
it seems certain the price of honey would 
soon go up several cents a pound. 

At present Jamaican honey gravitates to- 
ward England, and more of it would go 
there if more attention were paid to quali- 
ty. Here is where the tropical bee-master 
comes to grief. Even as I write, Jamaican 
honey (best quality) is selling in England 
at 5 to 6 dollars per 100 1bs., while best Cal- 
ifornia is bringing $10 for the same quan- 
tity. And I may add, without offense, that 
California depends very largely on foreign 
markets; and if Great Britain were to adopt 
a protective tariff the former would be hard 
hit. Hence it is that, so long as honey is 
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cheaper in New York or San Francisco than 
it is in Europe, a tariff for protection is 
practically useless. If the United States 
government were to devote its attention to 
putting adulterators in jail I think it would 
do the bee-keepers more good than any thing 
that within reason can be suggested. 

If your readers could only see_the coun- 
tries they have to compete with they would 
lose their fears. Even in the British West 
Indies, where English is spoken, the people 
are wofully behind in utilizing the resources 
of our modern civilization. 
in the rear in nearly all that. pertains ‘to 
scientific agriculture. 


man who understands the principles of, 
modern agriculture and thety.he does.cnot” 
understand the practice. But” the great 
mass of the people are only a littfe removed 
from savagery. Such people are not likely 
to be serious competitors in any thing what- 
ever, and, least of all, bee-keeping. At- 
tempts made to lead them in the right way 
meet with but little success, for, like all ig- 
norant people, they think they are well in- 
formed. Even the white man who is native 
born is dragged down by the terrible incu- 
bus of his environment, and is much inclin- 
ed to descend in the intellectual scale. In 
the case of San Domingo and Haiti, civili- 
zation is dead; and, so far as my opinion is 
worth any thing, Cuba will share the same 
fate unless the United States lends it a 
helping hand. 

Usually the sugar-men are antagonistic 
to bee-keeping, and in some countries, nota- 
bly Barbadoes, Trinidad, and British Gui- 
ana, this influence is strong. Somehow or 
other the sugar-producers think they are 
the salt of the tropics; and it may be said 
that sugar-cane cultivation is about the only 
culture that is done reasonably well. This 
is due to the fact that crude ignorant labor 
is nearly all that is required in this busi- 
ness. The chemists and managers are Eu- 
ropeans, and they furnish the ‘‘brains.’’ 
It is different with other cultures, where a 
high kind of intelligence is required. Take 
orange-growing for example. The West 
Indies are beautifully adapted to it; but, 
in spite of this, buyers are disgusted with 
their attempts to create a trade. Bananas 
are at home around the Caribbean Sea, and 
every black man thinks he knows all about 
banana-growing; but the United Fruit Co., 
which controls this business, can tell quite 
a different story. And bee-keeping is much 
more difficult than banana-growing. If the 


tropical bee-keepers had some one to lead ° 


them in the right way, and keep them there, 
great things might be done; and if the trop- 
ics were inhabited by people similar to 
those of Europe and North America, they 
would swamp the world with honey and 
wax; in fact, there is no limit to the possi- 
bilities of the honey business in these lati- 
tudes; but they will never do it in our day 
or generation. All over the West Indies 
and South America, bee-keeping has start- 
ed; but it will be evident to experienced 
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bee-men that the task of creating a bee-in- 
dustry in the tropics calls for a large amount 
of knowledge and practical experience; but 
in the tropics as well as elsewhere we have 
a large number of persons who, with only 
a few months’ experience, set themselves up 
as first-class apiarists, and proceed to in- 
vent a new hive and prepare to furnish fine 
queens by the hundreds. I know the vete- 
rans will smile at this—it’s the old, old sto- 
ry in bee-keeping. 

I used to think that it was only the Yan- 
kee beginner who invented hives; but, un- 
fortunately, I was much mistaken. Some 
amusing instances could be related in this 
connection; but, like Kipling, ‘‘that’s an- 
other story.’’ Then there are the people 
who know ‘‘all about it.’’ They seem to 
flourish here as well as elewhere. If we 
put all these factors together, and add to 
them the fact that tropical bee-keeping calls 
for a totally different system of manage- 
ment from that in vogue in the North, where 
nearly all bee literature is made, it follows 
that, not for a long time, will tropical bee- 
keeping be a disturbing influence in the 
market. It is different when we comé to ex- 
tra-tropical countries like Chili and Argen- 
tina. Admirably adapted to bee-keeping, 
and inhabited by people similar to North 
Americans, it follows that they are danger- 
ous antagonists—more especially as large 
areas of both are in alfalfa, and more an- 
nually planted, it follows that they are 
ideal places for practical bee-masters. 
Sooner or later we shall hear from both, 
and probably Brazil. What makes them 
dangerous is their habit of trying for the 
best, particularly the best men. This is a 
feature not much thought of in the tropical 
regions, particularly around the Carribean 
Sea, where merit is not much appreciated. 
Cheap labor is the main reliance, and, like 
all things else, cheap labor is bad labor. 

Some one will suggest that Americans 
will come into these regions and establish 
huge apiaries, thereby flooding the market. 
In my opinion there are very few Americans 
who would care to live in the tropics, no 
matter how enticing the apicultural pros- 
pects. To leave good social, church, edu- 
cational, andother advantages for practical- 
ly none at all, is repugnant to a feeling 
man, and the average American lays a 
great deal of stress on these things. If 
not, his wife does. 

It would be far better, I imagine, for the 
bee-man in search of a location and a mild- 
er climate to try the South, more particu- 
larly the Gulf States, even if he had to 
grow alfalfa; and it is my decided opinion 
that alfalfa will pay in the South as well 
as or even better than it does in the West. 

At any rate, there are very few inhabi- 
tants of the United States who would care 
to live in the tropics, for this reason. The 
rise of tropical bee-keeping will be slow; 
mostly depending on the European element, 
who are not numerous in any case, and 
likely to decrease. The same problem is 
before them that disturbs South Carolina 
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and Mississippi, and many prefer to emi- 
grate than try to solve it. 


[This is a valuable article, and should 
be read by at least those who fear the pos- 
sible effect of Cuban honey on the Ameri- 
can markets. 

What Mr. Morrison says respecting the 
effect of the comb-honey lies and adultera- 
tion, and how they affect prices, is true, 
very true. If we would spend more of our 
thought on legislating adulteration out of 
existence, instead of worrying about Cuban 
competition, we would accomplish more in 
the end. It looks surely as if American 
enterprise could start an awakening in 
these islands as it has in Cuba.—Ep. ] 





REQUEENING AND SWARMING. 


BY ADRIAN GETAZ. 





This is intended for the comb-honey pro- 
ducer and not for the queen-breeder, not 
even for the extracted-honey producer. 

TIME OF REQUEENING. 

After years of experience I am more and 
more persuaded that requeening every year 
is the best, all things considered. At any 
rate, it has given me the best results, strong- 
er colonies, fewer drones, and less swarm- 
ing. 

As to the time of the year, I should say 
after the honey-flow, for the following rea- 
sons: 

1. It does not interfere with the early 
brood-rearing or with the nectar-gathering. 

2. The apiarist has plenty of time to at- 
tend to it. 

3. As the drones are generally destroyed, 
the apiarist can raise and use drones ina 
colony of his own choice, and thus get, toa 
certain extent, at least, the control of the 
drone progeny. 

BUYING QUEENS. 

At the present prices of queens I would 
advise every honey-producer to keep more 
bees, give all his time to the production of 
honey, and buy his queens from some relia- 
ble breeder, but for one thing. That one 
thing is that queens are often injured in 
the mails. Sometimes the queens from a 
certain breeder will all, or about all, be all 
right. Those from another breeder (and in 
one case, at least, it is one of the leading 
breeders of the United States) will all, or 
nearly all, be more or less injured, and 
therefore poor layers. This shows that at 
some points, or on some line, the mail is 
more roughly handled than at others. Per- 
haps on some line the mail-pouches are pil- 
ed up more, and the bees suffer from heat. 
Sometimes the queens coming from a cer- 
tain direction are all right for a year or so, 
and then turn out bad, owing to a change 
in the routing or handling of the mail. 


MIXING OF BEES. 


While on the subject of buying queens I 
wish to say that the bees of an apiary will 
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mix from one colony to another, or, rather, 
to the others, more than is generally sup- 
posed. 

In my’early years of bee-keeping I bought 
some queens of allkindstotry. Their’bees 
got mixed throughout the apiary, and after 
a while I had blacks, hybrids, albinos, 


Italians, leather-colored, maroons (?), etc., 
in every hive. Often an apiarist may think 
that the queen he has bought is mismated 
when the blacks or hybrids he sees in her 
colony have come there from the other hives. 


RAISING QUEENS. 


When raising queens for one’s personal 
use it is not necessary to use artificial cells. 
Dequeen one or more colonies, strong in 
young bees; furnish them with combs of 
eggs, and very young larve from your best 
queens, and let them make their cells. Cut- 
ting holes in the combs at the proper places 
will help. The queen-cells started on their 
own combs should be destroyed in due time 
if not good enough to use. If they do not 
start enough cells, another batch of combs 
may be given a few days later, and even a 
third or more, provided care is taken to add 
brood enough to keep up the number of 
nurse-bees. As soon as the cells are seal- 
ed they should be placed in the West cages. 
A queen-trap should be on all the time in 
case an ‘‘unknown’”’ cell should happen to 
hatch and induce swarming. When a queen 
hatches (or, rather, emerges), go to the 
hive to which she is to be introduced, 
and remove the old queen. Five or six days 
later destroy all the queen-cells started. 
Introduce the new queen in her cage, and 
release her by opening the cage 24 hours 
later. Remove the trap so she can mate. 
She might have been brought in (and left in 
the cage, of course) when the old queen was 
removed, or at any time after, if more con- 
venient. 

But don’t release the queen until the cells 
are destroyed and the brood is too old to 
make others—that is, in full colonies. In 
nuclei the case is different. After the queen 
is released, have a queen-trap attached to 
the hive. A hole should be made in the 
piece that supports the cones, so that the 
virgin queen can go back to the brood-nest 
in case she gets caught. I will explain 
why further on. 

This is a precaution in case a queen-cell 
is overlooked. During the two following 
days, if the weather is fair, the queen-cells 
that might be there will be destroyed, or 
swarming will take place. If the weath- 
er is bad, the swarming may be postponed. 


SWAR MING. 


Inmy locality, and with my method of man- 
agement, only from 5 to 15 per cent of the 
colonies will swarm. Under such condi- 
tions, whenever a colony swarms I destroy 
the old queen and let it requeen with one of 
its cells. 

In swarming time, all my hives are pro- 
vided with queen-traps. Allthe traps have 
a hole permitting the queens to go back into 
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the brood-nest. That hole is usually closed. 
But when the swarm has returned, and the 
old queen is destroyed, I open it so when 
the second swarm comes out the virgin 
queen can go back. agi 
Now, there are two ways open.” One:is)™ 

to let the young queens settle among them-’; 
selves who shall be ruler. Somebody cali: 
ed that the Getaz method. Jt.was severely 
criticised when I first published’ it. The 


objection, briefly stated, was: that, s6 long: “” * ; 


as there is young brood in the Hive, the bees 
are apt to start queen-cells; ‘and as _jit-takes 
a queen about 16 days tocomplete its growth, 


there would be daily swarmiug.with virgins - - : 


during that length of time, or néarly 'so.'~ *’-~ 


But it is not so. It seldom takes the vir- 
gin queens more than four days to ‘‘settle’’ 
which one shall be queen, and destroy the 
remaining queen-cells. 

The first day a swarm issues from a hive 
with a trap attached, it rarely clusters, 
and generally returns in fifteen minutes. 
The second day it will remain out longer, 
and often cluster. The third day it will 
cluster and stay out several hours, and 
sometimes. cluster successively at two or 
three different places. The fourth day still 
worse; they may be out nearly all the day, 
and even remain out over the night, and 
come back by 9 or 10 o’clock next morning. 

Now, while the swarm is out the queen- 
cells are not well guarded and defended by 
the bees. There are too few of them left. 
The result is, that the young queens al- 
ready matured emerge, fight among them- 
selves until only one is left, and she de- 
stroys the unhatched cells. All that will 
take only three or four days instead of six- 
teen, as claimed by the critics. 

I claimed at the time, that the method 
was fairly good, and would answer the pur- 
pose well, when the apiarist has but little 
time at his disposition. 

The second method is well known. Five 
or six days after the old queen is removed, 
destroy all the queen-cells but one. Well, 
I did do it for a few years, but soon came 
to the conclusion that one cell only was too 
uncertain. Since then I cage (in West 
cages) all the sealed cells and destroy the 
others then, and also later on. I have then 
the choice, and in due time release the best 
queen. 

What is the best queen? Well, I am 
somewhat partial to color and size. I note 
especially a long, well-shaped abdomen, 
taking for granted that such contains the 
best reproducing organs. It is soon enough 
to release the queen when she is old enough 
to mate. If, during that time, other colo- 
nies show queen-cells, or actually swarm, 
I give them the other caged queens rather 
than wait till their own cells are fully de- 
veloped. In doing this I aim to leave the 
colonies without a laying queen only the 
shortest possible time. In my locality the 
swarming occurs in May; the honey-flow 
does not end until the latter part of July, 
therefore the bees reared in May are need- 
ed to gather the last part of the flow. 
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QUEEN-CAGES AND CAGED QUEENS. 

I spoke of West cages. They cost too 
much. I use, instead, a cage made of wire 
cloth. The lower end can be closed simply 
by pressing and slightly twisting the wire 
cloth. The upper end is closed by a wood- 
en stopper. The queen-cells are cut with 
a piece of comb attached, and of a triangu- 
lar shape, a sort of tail. Thecell is push- 
ed into the cage, and the aforesaid ‘‘tail’’ 
is pressed against the wire cloth with the 
finyer. That will hold it secure. 

Queenless bees will always feed the cag- 
ed queens provided they are in the cluster. 
If outside of the cluster they may be neg- 
lected. 

CAUTIONS. 

In using queen-traps, two peculiarities 
must be taken into account. The first is 
that, very often after a queen has been some 
time in atrap, she succeeds in getting back 
to the brood-nest through the cones. The 
apiarist can not, therefore, depend exclu- 
sisely on finding a queen in the trap, to 
know which colonies have swarmed during 
his absence. : 

The second is that a virgin queen may 
starve if left over night in the trap. The 
escort bees always remain with a laying 
queen, even if out of the hive. But, ac- 
cording to nature, a virgin is supposed to 
be able to help herself from the honey-cells, 
and therefore the bees will not care partic- 
ularly for her. In day time enough bees 
pass through the trap to take care of her; 
but when the night comes, or a shower of 
rain, she stands the best kind of chance to 
_ be left by herself and found dead the next 

morning. 

FINDING THE OLD QUEEN. 


T am always trying to improve my meth- 
ods and ways of doing; and if you find me 
advocating one way of finding queens this 
year and another next, don’t be astonished 


or surprised. I now proceed as follows: 
Smoke a little at the entrance to keep the 
sentinels from getting ‘‘sassy.’’ Then re- 
move the cover (and super if any) and 
smvuke over the top enough to quiet the bees, 
but not enough to drive the queen out of the 
hive and hide in the queen-trap, which 
should have been placed first. Smoke down 
the frames at the ends, not in the center, 
and also between the walls of the hive and 
the end combs; then again at the entrance, 
so as to drive the queen up the combs if she 
happens to be on the bottom of the hive. 
This is rather long to read, but takes but 
little time to do. The object is, to have the 
queen in the center of the brood-nest, or 
thereabouts. Now take out one or two combs 
at one end and put them in the comb-basket. 
Then begin at the other end and take the 
remainder out, putting them also in the 
basket. Do this as rapidly as possible, so 
as not to give the queen any chance to leave 
the combs while you are taking them out. 
Very few bees will be left in the hive; and 
should the queen be there, she could easily 
be seen. But she will not be there if the 
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smoking and taking out of the combs have 
been properly done. The above applies to 
either laying or virgin queens. 

Now, if the queen to be found is a laying 
queen, all you have to do is to shake the 
bees from the combs in front of the queen- 
trap, and replace the combs in the hive. 
Look over each comb after the bees are 
shaken off, and before putting it in the hive. 
Sometimes the queen does not fall, but re- 
mains on the comb. If not, she will be 
found before the trap, trying to get in. If 
the queen is a virgin, a different process is 
to be used. Before shaking the combs, cov- 
er the hive. As you shake the combs, place 
them back in another basket. Do not un- 
cover the hive and return the combs until 
the queen is found, either on the combs or 
in front of the trap. 

The reason for this is that a virgin queen 
will often take wing and come back ten or 
fifteen minutes later without being seen by 
the apiarist. In such cases she might get 
back into the hive unbeknown to him. 

Knoxville, Tenn. 


[If one is not going to practice modern 
methods of queen-rearing, and expects to 
rear his queens in the old-fashioned way, 
after the honey-flow, he will rear inferior 
queens as a rule. If this has been your 
practice Iam not surprised that you find 
it advisable to requeen every season. I 
agree with you that purchased queens are 
subject to injury through the mails, and in 
our A BC of Bee Culture I advise every one 
to rear his own queens as far as possible, 
notwithstanding we are extensive breeders 
of queens for the market; and as to the 
method, it takes really no more time to do 
the work s7gh¢ than to do it wrong. Na- 
ture, under normal conditions, designs that 
queens should be reared either during the 
swarming season or during the time that 
the old queen is being superseded; and by 
your plan of using West queen-celi cages 
or wire-cloth cell-cages, the average honey- 
producer could rear nearly all his queens, 
and the very best of them, during the 
swarming season. As you go through the 
apiary select out the best of the swarming- 
cells. Cut these all out and put them into 
cell-cages; then if you requeen every two 
years or every year put one of these select- 
ed swarming-cells (always from some choice 
queen) on to the combs of the colony made 
queenless, fastening the cage in about the 
center of the cluster. So far you would be 
following Nature’s way, and at the same 
time be in accordance with the teachings 
of modern practice. But if the queen-rear- 
ing must be done after the swarming sea- 
son, then the colony raising new cells should 
be stimulated up to the swarming-pitch by 
feeding; but obviously the average honey- 
producer could not afford to go to this trou- 
ble; and I would, therefore, urge him to re- 
queen and raise his new blood just at the 
very time Nature will smile on his efforts; 
viz., the swarming season. 

You say that you requeen every year. It 
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may be that modern practice in the future 
will show that to be the best plan, all things 
considered. It certainly would result ina 
reduction of swarms, because the two and 
three year old queens are more inclined to 
swarm than those that are only one year 
old. A. E. Manum once said that he found 
it profitable, on the average, to requeen 
every two years; and as the years go by I 
find that that is getting to be more and 
more a practice among honey-producers. 
Of course, there are exceptional queens 
that should be preserved. 

As to the matter of letting young queens 
fight it out, and having second swarms, I 
am not surprised that the practice was 
criticised. It might work with you, prob- 
ably, but not with others. The greatest 
objection is that the continuous after-swarm- 
ing has a tendency to demoralize the ofher 
bees in the apiary, even if it lasted only 
four days per colony. Notwithstanding you 
have traps, you would not always be able 
to determine whether some virgin did not 
get through the zine and so go with the lit- 
tle swarm to parts unknown; or, perhaps, 
worse still, go into some colony where you 
have a valuable queen, and kill her.—Eb. ] 

















A NEw edition, not a new revision, as I 
understand it, of ‘‘ Advanced Bee Culture, ’’ 
by W. Z. Hutchinson, is out. The regular 
price is 50 cents, and we can now supply it 
from this office. This edition is tastily 
printed, and in the general printing and 
binding it is neat. Mr. Hutchinson has the 
true printer’s taste for the artistic and 
beautiful. 





Mr. W. K. Morrtson, an employee of 
the British government, now located in the 
West Indies, in the leading article in this 
issue contributes some valuable facts. I 
believe myself that bee-keepers have been 
holding up before their eyes a scarecrow 
that never existed except in their imagina- 
tion. Other writers who have been in po- 
sition to know the facts, and who are not 
influenced by trade interests, have practi- 
cally taken the same position as that given 
by Mr. Morrison. 





HELP FROM SUBSCRIBERS IN GATHERING 
REPORTS OF HONEY PROSPECTS. 

I SHALL be obliged if our subscribers 
from all portions of the United States will 
send us postal cards telling us briefly 
about the season. Do not write long letters, 
as it is almost impossible to summarize all 
such; but we can handle very satisfactorily 
hundreds of short ones or postals. You will 
confer a favor on yourself and fellow bee- 
keepers if you will keep us posted in regard 
to the honey-flow and the market.. Keep 
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the cards flying in all the time throughout 
the entire season. A proper knowledge of 
the honey-flow and of the market is worth 
thousands of dollars to the bee-keepers of 
the country. 


ELECTING OFFICERS FOR THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

In the Bee-keepers’ Review, Editor W. Z. 
Hutchinson has this to offer on the matter 
of how officers for the National Association 
shall be elected. As the suggestions are 
all so good we copy the editorial entire: 


The National Association of Bee-keepers has been 
prospering of latein away that it has never before 
prospered. It has been increasing in numbers and 
wealth. It is to be hoped that the end is not yet ; that 
it will go on and on, and not only increase in numbers 
and wealth, but do more and more for the good of bee- 
keepers. Naturally, as its numbers and responsibili- 
ties increase, new features come up. Methods that 
auswered every purpose when the members were few, 
are now lacking in some particular. Several changes 
were made last year at Buffalo, or, rather, suggested 
there, and afterward carried at the annual election. 
One thing that received much discussion, but upon 
which no vote was taken, was that of making nomi- 
nations in advance of election. Since the organization 
of the Association, I believe every officer has succeed- 
ed himself. So far as I know, no harm has yet result- 
ed from such a practice. Some have said, if no harm 
has resulted from this course, why not allow it to go 
on inthis same way? Of course, there is good sense 
in the old saying of ‘letting well enough alone; but 
nearly all of these old saws have their counterpart ; 
for instance, there is one that says, ‘‘In time of peace 
prepare for war.’’ Because we have never seen the ne- 
cessity of electing a successor to a director or general 
manager, that is no sign we never shall. It may be- 
come very apparent that some man is not fit for the 
position that he occupies, or circumstances may exhib- 
it some other man’s qualities in such a light as to show 
decidedly that he is the best possible man for a di- 
rector or a manager. With our present system it 
would be simply impossible to vote the undesirable 
man out of office, and vote in the better man. Wecan 
not come out publicly and say that Mr. Blank is be- 
hind the times, or too slow, or lacking in business 
methods, or neglects his business, or has this or that 
fault. It would be too cruel, and could not be thought 
of for an instant ; but if we were in the habit, each 
a. of nominating, say, two candidates for each of- 

ce, there would then be an opportunity of voting this 
man out of office and electing his successor. When 
two men are nominated for the same office, it is not 
considered a reflection upon the one not elected, as it 
is simply imp ssible to elect them doth. The weak 
point, or, at least, one of the weak points, in the man- 
agement of the National Association, is that no nomi- 
nations are made in advance of election. I believe 
that the ballot, the actual power of electing these of- 
ficers, should remain right where it is—in the hands 
of allthe members; but so long as no one knows how 
or for whom his neighbor will vote, each officer will 
simply succeed himself. 

It has been suggested that nominations be made 
through the bee journals; but what is everybody’s 
business is nobody's business, and it would not, or 
might not, be done. The most feasible plan, to my 
mind, that has yet been suggested, is that candidates 
be nominated at the annual convention. Against this 
plan it has been urged that a nomination 7 the con- 
vention would virtually be an e ection. If only one 
candidate were named, it would ; but let us nominate 
two candidates. Usually there would be no objection 
to the nomination of the man whose office was about 
to expire, and then nominate another man, and let the 
votes at the annual election decide between the two. 
It is true that a large local element is usually in at- 
tendance at each annual convention ; but the leaders 
are also always present, and the likelihood of an un- 
desirable man being nominated is not very great. I 
think that this plan is at least worthy of atrial. If it 
does not prove desirable it can be modified or dropped. 
A trial or sane plan is more desirable than to go on as 
we are doing with this sort of endless-chain method. 
This question is bound to come up at the Denver meet- 
ing, and let up discuss it in advance of the meeting. 
What objections do you see to this plan? Let’s have 
them first. 
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WANTED—AN ESPOSA. 

Ovr friend J. H. Martin (Rambler), in 
writing to a friend in Cuba, expressed a 
long-felt want. As that friend is of a sym- 
pathetic nature he sent that portion of the 
letter to us, saying, ‘‘It is needless to say 
how badly his bachelor’s quarters must 
have looked when his friends were forced 
to remark to him that he needed an espo- 
sa.’’ Well, this is what Rambler writes: 

My Cuban neighbors here seem to think I need an 
esposa. From the way they express themselves I 
think an esposa is some sort of culinary utensil or a 
sort of washing-machine, perhaps. Any way,I will 
not expose my ignorance to these people by asking 
them about it. Of course, you know what an esposa 
is; and if they are plentiful in Havana I should like 
to know the price of an esposa. If they do not come 
too high I might buy one. Another thing, are they 
liable to get out of repair? and does it cost much to 
have them fixed? I always buy new if possible, and 
could not think of having an old worn-cut second- 
hand esposa. Keep your eye open and let me know 
when you find what you think would suit me. 

Taco Taco, Cuba, May 27. J. H. MARTIN. 

P. S.—Do you know if the Roots handle esposas? If 
they are scarce in Havana we might fall back on the 
A. I. R. Co. 

If any one can supply him with the nec- 
essary article in a wholesale or retail way 
he will confer a favor by addressing Ram- 
bler at Taco Taco. Got ’em at Rootville? 
Yes, we have ’em, but ours are priceless. 
Stenog, who reads Spanish, says an espo- 
sa means the best washing-machine in the 


world. 


HONEY PROSPECTS—STIFFENING OF PRICES. 


REPoRTS so far, covering the north mid- 
dle and eastern portions of the United 
States, are not so encouraging. The sea- 
son has been very backward, especially in 
Michigan, Ohio, and New York. Very 
warm weather has been followed by the 
other extreme—cold, cool, and frosts. The 
bees no more than get nicely started when 
there comes on a chilling north wind. Clo- 
ver is just beginning to open up; and even 
if it should yield fairly well, the bees are 
not in the best possible condition to take 
care of the flow. Further reports from 
California show that, in spite of the rains 
early in the season, there will be almost an 
entire failure in the southern counties. 
Some honey will be secured along the or- 
ange belts and near the coast; but this, I 
am told, will probably not amount to more 
than ten carloads. 

Later.—There have been some warm co- 
pious rains, followed by ideal honey weath- 
er, in the east-central States. 


THE REDUCTION OF THE TOMATO CROP. 


THE following letter from Mr. F. J. Root, 
of the American Grocer, New York, will 


explain itself: 

Dear Mr. Root :—I have been talking with a packer 
of tomatoes from down “ Jerseyward,’’ and we have 
also had letters from Delaware packers about the de- 
cadence of tomato-growing. To-day Mr. J Stout was 
in the office, and tells me that the growth of tomatoes 
on given acres will not average more than from a 
third toa half what it formerly was. Continuing, he 


said that a decade ago Long Island was a great sec- 
tion for pickles. Now, he says, no one can grow pickle 
stock there, and many factories have moved up-State. 
Farmers, being unable to raise good crops of tomatoes 
—even with the same seed, same soil, same every thing 
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to allappearances — are raising other stuff — potatoes 
and truck. 

Seeking a cause, this packer says it is owing to the 
changing season ; that packing, which a few years ago 
might begin in August, can not commence until well 
into September. What think you about this matter? 
Do you believe that the climate has changed? Or may 
it not be owing to the absence of bees? As these sec- 
tions have become more thickly settled, bee-keeping 
has become practically nil, and possibly the non fer- 
tilization of tomato-blossoms may have ensued. It is 
certainly hard to believe that so great climatic changes 
have come abont. May be you might get some inter- 
esting letters about this for GLEANINGS. 

New York. F. J. Roor. 

I know little about the changing of the 
climate; but the removal of the bees might 
and probably would make some difference 
in the amount of the fruit that would be ac- 
tually grown. If some one in the vicinity, 
a tomato-grower, would bring in a few 
colonies of bees he could very soon deter- 
mine whether they would be the means of 
increasing the crop. One season’s experi- 
ments would hardly be sufficient to prove 
any thing. It should cover a period of at 
least five years. 


A BEE-KEEPERS’ BUTTON. 

Every year the National Bee-keepers’ 
Association has paid anywhere from $5 to 
$25 for badges to use by the members who 
attend the National convention. In some 
cases the cost of badges is paid by a local 
association or by two or three bee-keepers. 
I know that on one occasion I myself was 
out of pocket some $12. President W. Z. 
Hutchinson proposes, in the Review, that 
the Association secure once and for all a 
neat and tasty button that shall be em- 
blematic of the industry, and at the same 
time give the name of the Association; that 
when a member joins he be sent by mail 
one of these buttons, and that he be re- 
quested, whenever he goes to a bee conven- 
tion, no matter whether National or other- 
wise, to wear that button so that other bee- 
keepers who may be in the car may be able 
to recognize their fellow-craftsmen. 

I have traveled miles and miles close to 
some bee-keeper in the car, whom I had 
known for years by corrrespondence; but 
because I had never seen him, nor he me, 
we did not recognize each other, and my 
experience has been largely the same as 
Mr. Hutchinson’s. 

Of course, if any local society entertain- 
ing the National wishes to put a neat pret- 
ty silk badge wnuder the button, well and 
good. But the suggestion of the button as 
a whole is a good thing, and I have no 
doubt it will come up before the convention 
for recommendation at Denver. 


THE DENVER CONVENTION. 


Don’t forget the big National convention 
at Denver, beginning the first week of Sep- 
tember. The very low rate of $25 for the 
round trip from Chicago has been secured. 
A sleeping-berth for two nights and one 
day will cost $6; but where two bee-keepers 
go together the two can occupy one berth, 
thus dividing the expense. 

Whether there will be any low rates to 
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Chicago to those who are located east, I 
can not now say. There are quite a few 
bee-keepers who are planning to attend; 
and those who think of going, not only to 
study some of the peculiar conditions in the 
West, but to learn about our bright and 
hustling bee-friends in the irrigated lands, 
should let us know whether they intend to 
go, so that we can, if possible, make up a 
party and leave Chicago all in one day. I 
expect to go, and it is possible and even 
probable that another Root will attend. 
Mr. York, Dr. Miller, Geo. E. Hilton, and 
W. Z. Hutchinson so far have announced 
their intention of being present. Shall we 
make up a party? 

If you think, you can not afford to go for 
what you learn at the convention, perhaps 
you can afford the expense of learning 
something about the great West. 


EUGENE SECOR STILL GENERAL MANAGER OF 
THE NATIONAL BEE-KEEPERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


SoME little time ago it was announced 
that Mr. Eugene Secor, General Manager 
of the National Bee-keepers’ Association, 
had sent in his resignation, and that the 
Board of Directors had selected E. T. Ab- 
bot, of St. Joseph, Mo., to fill out his unex- 
pired term. But the Board, in reviewing 
its work, after a great deal of writing back 
and forth, during which valuable time has 
been lost, finally discovered that Mr. Se- 
cor’s resignation was never formally ac- 
cepted; that the procedure was irregular 
and out of order by which Mr. Abbott was 
supposed to be elected. Some complica- 
tions having arisen, it was decided by the 
Board not to accept Mr. Secor’s resigna- 
tion, and to request him to fill out the un- 
expired time, or till the next general elec- 
tion. Tothis, Mr. Secor has agreed. All 
dues and membership fees, hereafter, should 
be sent, as before, to Mr. Eugene Secor, 
Forest City, Ia., who is still the General 
Manager, and will continue to be such till 
his successor is elected and qualified. 

E. R. Root, 

Acting Chairman of Board of Directors. 


EDITOR AND THAT CIGAR; TOBACCO 
AND LIFE INSURANCE. 


Two or three of our correspondents have 
suggested that I had better take that cigar 
out of my mouth where I am shown in my 
regulation California bee-suit on page 427, 
up in the canyon of the mountains, as 
smoking does not comport with A. I. R.’s 
teaching. A careful scrutiny of the pic- 
ture reveals to me for the first time that 
there is something in my mouth that looks 
a little like a cigarette. Whether it isa 
defect in the negative, or some conspicuous 
object in the background that happened to 
come in direct alignment with my mouth, I 
can not say. But, say: I have about as 
much use for cigars and cigarettes as I 
have for whisky and beer. I have made a 
pledge with my boy that, if he ever sees me 
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smoking a cigar or cigarette, he has my 
full permission to do likewise. ‘‘ All right, 
papa; we will agree to that.’’ 

I have never used tobacco—don’t care for 
it, and don’t know why I should assume a 
great expense for nothing. When I was 
twenty-five I resolved to invest my tobacco 
money in life insurance; for I figured out 
what tobacco costs some users of it per 
year. Well, I have, as a net result, $5000 
of old-line life insurance all paid up, and 
am now on another policy of $8500 of the 
same kind of insurance. In twenty years’ 
time these policies will be worth their face 
value, even if I live; and they are worth 
that any time if I die. When I see a friend 
enjoying ‘‘ solid comfort ’’ out of his cigar 
I don’t begrudge his pleasure one bit, for I 
get ‘‘solid comfort’’ out of my ‘‘ tobacco 
money ’’ because I know it is zof all going 
up into smoke. I have many friends (and 
they are good men too) who use tobacco; and 
there are many worse things in this world 
than tobacco; but there are many better 
things. 

THE POSSIBILITIES OF IRRIGATION IN 
GREAT WEST; A FEW INTERESTING 
FIGURES. 

Mr. FREDERICK HAYNES NEWELL, Chief 
of the Division of Hydrography of the Unit- 
ed States Geological Survey, expert on ir- 
rigation for the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
sus, etc., in the New York /ndependent for 
May 22 contributes a very interesting arti- 
cle on the reclamation of the arid public 
lands of the United States. As irrigation 
has so much to do with the growing of al- 
falfa, I take it that this will be of great in- 
terest to our readers. Mr. Newell says it 
is now no longer possible for more settlers 
to go out on the public domain and make 
homes, for the reason that private enter- 
prise has gone about as far as it can with 
irrigation, and all irrigated lands thus far 
are takenup. He says that something like 
go per cent of the entire area of the United 
States, not including outside territory, or 
from 60,000,000 to 100,000,000 acres, re- 
quires irrigation to produce plants useful 
for the supply of man and animals. In 
the year 1890 only about three and a half 
million of acres were cropped by irrigation; 
and yet if the government will do what pri- 
vate enterprise can not do, there is a possi- 
bility of all this vast area being brought 
under irrigation, and therefore made avail- 
able for farms and ranches. In 1890 there 
were only three and a half million acres 
under irrigation. How much more there 
might be now he does not say. But I judge 
there has not been a very great increase, at 
least since 1895; and yet if the government 
will take hold of the matter, and utilize the 
waters of the great floods and rivers that 
now goto waste, constructing lakes, canals, 
and flumes, from which private enterprise 
could take off small ditches, it might be 
possible to increase the little area now un- 
der irrigation to twenty or thirty times its 
present extent. Some portions of our coun- 
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try are getting to be greatly overcrowded in 
population. Lands subject to cultivation 
in the East are getting to be scarce; and 
farms are too small to compete with ranch- 
es in Kansas and Nebraska, of 250 to 500 
acres; and if this vast area could be open- 
ed up, thousands and millions of people 
would be able to acquire homes where now 
they are able to eke out only a bare living. 
‘* The labor organizations, . . . manu- 
facturing, jobbing, and transporting inter- 
ests of the country appreciate,’’ says Mr. 
Newell, ‘‘ the overwhelming importance of 
this great potential home market now but 
sparsely inhabited. Private enterprise,’’ 
he concludes, ‘‘ has already gone to its full 
limit. State action has been confined al- 
most wholly to attempted improvements in 
legislation and the control of the distribu- 
tion of the water among the irrigators. 
National works are being urged by those 
who have most thoroughly studied the sub- 
ject, upon the ground that the nation alone 
is in a position to conserve the water sup- 
ply, since it controls the land and the 
sources of most of the important streams.’’ 
There can be no question about this. The 
only trouble now is that a few partisans in 
the East imagine that the opening-up of 
these arid lands by irrigation will ruin the 
farming interests on this side of the Missis- 
sippi. There could be no greater mistake. 
‘* They do not appreciate,’’ says Mr. New- 
ell, ‘‘the fact that wheat, corn, and other 
staple products of the East, are not raised 
by irrigation, save for the most limited lo- 
cal consumption, and never will be, be- 
cause the cost of cultivation under irriga- 
tion is such that only the higher-priced 
products can be raised. The citrus fruits 
and the green and dried fruits of the arid 
regions differ from those of the humid re- 
gion, and have in no respect reduced the 
price or limited the product of peaches, ap- 
ples, or any other fruit of the East.”’ 

I hope our subscribers will write to their 
Representatives in Congress, urging them 
in the interests of humanity to support any 
measure looking toward the development of 
the arid lands of the great West, and thus 
scatter our population where all will have 
a more equal chance in life. 


A FEW PLAIN FACTS ABOUT GLUCOSE, BY A 
CHEMIST. 

In the American Bee Journal there have 
appeared two articles by Prof. E. N. Ea- 
ton on the subject of honey and beeswax, 
considered by the Illinois Food Commission. 
Regarding glucose he writes: 


Glucose is produced by the action of dilute sulphu- 
ric, oxalic, or hydrochloric acid upon starch, in an 
open or closed vessel, with or without pressure. The 
conditions of manufacture govern the quali'y of the 
syrup. If the boiling be conducted in an open vessel, 
only a part of the starch will be converted into dex 
trose. the remaining portion forming dextrin. This 
forms the so-called glucose syrup of trade. If the 
boiling is conducted in a closed vessel under pressure, 
almost all the starch is converted into dextrose. This 

roduct, after treatment and evaporation in vacua, 
orms the article of commerce known as grape sugar. 
The liquid product is alone used as an adulterant of 
honey. 
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In Germany, potatoes furnish the starch for the 
manufacture of glucose, but in the United States corn 
alone is used. 

After the starch is converted into ‘‘ glucose,” the 
acid is destroyed. In case sulphuric or oxalic acid is 
used, lime is added, forming calcium sulphate (gyp- 
sum) or calcium oxalate and these products being in- 
solvent in the fn may be separated by filtration. 
In this country, of late years, hydrochloric acid is 
generally used in manufacturing glucose, the acid be- 
ing destroyed by soda-lye, which forms sodium chlo- 
ride, or common salt, which, while it can not be re- 
moved on account of its solubility, is perfectly harm- 
less, and is not in sufficient quantity to affect the taste 
of the syrup. Hydrochloric acid is also superior to 
sulphuric acid, as it is less likely to be contaminated 
with arsenic. The recent wholesale poisoning in Eng- 
land was attributed to arsenic in glucose used in the 
manufacture of beer. In the manufacture of glucose, 
English manufacturers use sulphuric acid produced 
from pyrites, the original source of the arsenic. 

Several grades of glucose are marketed, graded by 
degree of concentraticn and color. Confectioners’ 
glucose is the best, and almost white in color. 

Recently a grape sugar has been placed upon the 
market consisting of almost pure dextrose, white in 
color. The product in a granulated form is being 
somewhat extensively used as a substitute for cane su- 
gar in baking and to mix (I am not aware of its being 
done fraudulently) with cane sugar. It is a possible 
adulterant of honey. 

Glucose is only one-half as sweet as cane sugar, pos- 
sesses a characteristic metallic taste, and is miscible 
in all proportions in water and solutions of other su- 
gars. It does not readily crystallize. It tractably ac- 
quires the flavor of the substance with which it is mix- 
ed. Its cheapness and general properties make it an 
excellent adulterant for other sugars. Probably nine- 
tenths of all adulteration in honey and syrups con- 
sists of glucose. 

Glucose occurs in nature in combination with other 
sugars in many fruits and vegetables. An _ investiga- 
tion performed at the instance of the United States 
Department of Internal Revenue resulted in finding 
gl. cose as made in this country not in the least detri- 
mental to health ; in brief, a proper food. 

It may be mentioned that the glucose of to-day is 
superior to the product investigated by this Commis- 
sion. Some grades of glucose, especially that intend- 
ed for Southern trade, are decolorized and preserved 
by sodium sulphite,a substance not improving the 
healthfulness of any food into which it enters. 


The amount of violent active poisons, sul- 
phuric and hydrochloric acid, lime, arsen- 
ic, and other awful drugs that are used in 
the manufacture of glucose, is such that no 
consumer, if he knew how it is made or 
what he is eating, would even taste it. 
Chemically speaking, a wholly refined glu- 
cose is not unwholesome; but the ordinary 
article, such as is used for adulterating 
honey, is the very cheapest stuff the glu- 
cose-factories can put out. The acid used 
in its manufacture appears to be not en- 
tirely neutralized, or it is over-neutralized 
by the use of strychnine. If it were not for 
the beer business and the general adulter- 
ation business throughout the world there 
would be no trade or traffic in glucose; 
and regarding the manufacture of beer I 
note that Prof. Eaton refers to the recent 
‘*wholesale poisoning in England ’’ ‘‘ at- 
tributed to arsenic in glucose used in the 
manufacture of beer;’’ and a large part of 
the American beer, as I happen to know 
(not the hop beer) is a decoction of rank 
poisons. Any one who can eat some of 


these so-called decoctions of honey, almost 
entirely of glucose, must have a stomach of 
brass or iron. 

But there is another point that is quite 
interesting, for Prof. Eaton says, ‘‘ Glu- 
cose is only half as sweet as cane sugar. 
It possesses a characteristic metallic taste, 
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and is miscible in all proportions in water 
and solutions of other sugars.’’ 

As I have often said, one who desires to 
get a certain amount of sweet can afford to 
pay a good price, and really get the same 
quantity of sweet for less money than by 
paying a low price and yet paying dear 
for what he does get. Years ago, A. I. 
Root determined that grape sugar, a whole- 
some article which he used to feed bees for 
brood-rearing, even at the very low price it 
then brought, was more expensive for its 
sweetening power than ordinary cane su- 
gar. I suppose it is true that honey has 
slightly less sweetening, for the money, 
than ordinary cane sugar; but honey con- 
tains the delicate aromas or flavors of the 
flowers ; and, besides, it has a quality 
about it that renders it more easily assimi- 
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ers in the bee business, and in every way 
work hand in hand. It is true, there is 
some disparity between their ages, but not 
in hearts, for Dr. Miller has a young 
heart, and takes care that the youngsters 
don’t leave him behind in the matter of 
modern thought and progressive ideas. 

The picture shows that the ‘‘ senior twin’’ 
has advanced in years since our readers 
last saw his kindly face. He has already 
passed the threescore-and-ten mark, and is 
to-day, June 10, 71 years old, or young, as 
he insists on putting it. There is hardlya 
man in all beedom who is as prolific a 
writer as he. His communications appear 
in several of the bee journals, especially 
the American Bee Journal and our own; 
and he veads nearly all the European as 
well as the American bee papers. 





DR. C. C. MILLER AND EDITOR G. W. YORK. 


lated in the stomach. Honey, therefore, 
has a place in the world of sweet peculiar- 
ly its own, and always will have. It is the 
first sweet that civilization ever knew, and 
it is bound to hold its place in spite of the 
glucosers’ decoctions and the cane sugars, 
which are of a comparatively recent intro- 
duction. 


THE TWIN BROTHERS. 

I HARDLY need to introduce Dr. C. C. 
Miller, and Editor George W. York, of the 
American Bee Journal. Some little time 
ago I received a photo of these twin broth- 
ers. I say ¢wim brothers. They are broth- 
ers in politics, brothers in religion, broth- 


As to Mr. York, I well remember when 
he took up the helm of the old American 
Bee Journal, and how cautiously he assum- 
ed the responsibility; but the long years he 
spent with Mr. T. G. Newman were not for 
naught. The ‘‘ Old Reliable ’’ has contin- 
ued to grow under his leadership until, if I 
mistake not, it has reached a condition of 
prosperity that it never knew before in its 
history. 

GLEANINGS is never jealous of a rival; 
but, ‘‘ allee samee,’’ if the rival bee-papers 


‘in the field were half as good as they are, 


and our journal were twice as good as it is 
—well, we might have twice the number of 
subscribers. 





NOTES OF TRAVEL. 








The Mountain Sages of California; where they 
Grow and How they Look. 





BY E. R. ROOT. 





California white-sage honey has obtained 
a reputation that is world-wide. It has 
been sent from the Pacific Coast around 
the Horn, to England, almost by the boat- 
load. It is sent overland across the conti- 
nent to the Eastern markets to the extent, 
it is said, of hundreds of cars, depending 
on the season. The best quality of this 
honey is styled ‘‘water-white,’’ and it is, 
in fact, lighter colored than any honey we 
have except willow-herb, of Michigan, and 
the catclaw, of Texas. But white-sage hon- 
ey is not water-white, strictly speaking; 
but it is really lighter-colored than our bass- 
wood or white clover. 

Another remarkable quality of sage is its 
heaviness of body, and its tendency to re- 
main liquid. It was once thought it never 
candied; but a more correct statement is 
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that it does do so but only under the most 
favorable circumstances. 

The only objection to the honey is that it 
does not have enough flavor to suit many 
who have been brought up on basswood and 
clover; and even the rich thick alfalfa that 
has that beautiful minty taste does not have 
flavor enough for some. 

Although sage honey is abundant in 
quantity, pleasing in flavor, and heavy in 
body, the plants themselves that produce it 
are very insignificant, and quite ordinary- 
looking. The flowers are small, and the 
plants themselves of a pale green or gray- 
ish color, and weed-like in appearance. 
One would never suppose, by looking at any 
of the sages, that they would be so fruitful 
of nectar; but, as it often happens, the most 
insignificant flowers give the richest and 
finest honey; for, indeed, nature has so pro- 
vided that what the plant lacks in display 
of color and in size of flower it makes up 
in honey in order that the bee, nature’s 
greatest pollinator, may come in and per- 
form its share in scattering the fertilizing 
dust from flower to flower. 








FIG. 1.—STEMS AND BLOSSOMS OF CALIFORNIA WHITE SAGE. 
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Contrary to what many might expect, the 
bulk of white-sage honey does not necessa- 
rily come from the California white-sage 
plant. Indeed, if I amcorrect, it furnishes 
only a very small part of the honey bearing 
that name. The black and button sages 
that are quite different in appearance fur- 
nish the most of it. 
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When I visited Mr. McIntyre I had great 
difficulty in discriminating between the 
black and the button sage, and I frequent- 
ly confused one for the other as he pointed 
them out. Even now, after the engravings 
are made I am at a loss to say which is 
which. The white sage, however, differs 
very materially in general appearance from 
the black or button sage. The first men- 
tioned runs up in large square stalks, and 
has beautiful little flowers that are quite 
attractive. I made an effort to photograph 
life size the white-sage blossom and stalk, 
and the same are shown in Fig. 1. 

The peculiarity of the flower is that the 
bee alights on the large corolla lip so that 
its own weight can pull the lip down, then 
it can run its head down into the blossom, 
and with its pencil-like brush sweep the 
tiny drop of nectar found in the very base 
of the flower. The engraving that appears 
in the A BC book represents the manner 
in which the bee has to struggle to get the 
honey; and I reproduce it here—see Fig. 2; 
but this picture of the flower itself is not 
correct. The one I show in Fig. 1 is taken 
from nature, and is very nearly life size. 
You will observe how insignificant the fo- 
liage; and if you can imagine a pale gray 
or whitish green you will get some idea of 
its appearance. The seed-pods are shown 
lower down on the stalk. 

In Fig. 3 I have shown a stalk of what I 
think is button sage. The little white flow- 
ers standing out fromthe buttons, you will 
notice, have long corolla-tubes; and it was 
doubted by Mr. McIntyre and myself wheth- 
er the average Italian bee could reach the 
bottom of all these tubes. It is, therefore, 
very important, if we can get them, to have 
long-tongued bees for California as well as 
for the Eastern States, where red clover is 
grown soabundantly. But there are dozens 
of other insignificant plants with deep co- 
rolla-tubes throughout the United States 
as I discovered on my trip. But the black 
or button sage is perhaps the most impor- 
tant and prominent in all the West. 

In Fig. 4 is shown a large bush of button 
sage, I think. The flower-clusters stand 
out from the ‘‘buttons;’’ but in the plant 
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shown, the blossoms have given way to seed 
pods, forming the clusters or ‘‘buttons.’’ 
In this cut are seen patches all over the side 
of the mountain. But the dark spots are 
not sage, but probably low trees or shrub- 
bery. The white or lighter spots are prob- 
ably the button sage. The view over be- 
yond the large plant shown in the fore- 
ground of the mountain-side may be any- 
where from five to ten miles distant. The 
atmosphere is so clear that one has no idea 
how far he is looking; and a tenderfoot is 
all at sea that distance. 

At the time I visited Mr. McIntyre the 
black and button sages were going out of 
bloom, and the white sages were coming in, 
although I believe they sometimes come in 
almost together. 

In our next issue I will try to give you a 
view of the black sage, and at the same time 
tell something about an automatic reversi- 
ble extractor that reverses at full speed. 





STEM OF 
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Spanish Money; Foul Brood ; Overstocking in Cu- 
ba; Selling Cuban Honey ; Somerford 
as a Talker. 





BY RAMBLER. 





As the old adage goes, ‘‘If you touch a 
man in the pocket you touch him all over;’’ 
so it comes to pass, soon after landing in 
Cuba, there is a sort of all-overish feeling 
in the region of your purse. If said purse 
has any money in it there are three valua- 
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tionstoit. First, itis American and stand- 
ard ; next, itis the Spanish centen ($5.30); 
it can be bought with $4.82 American mon- 
ey; and next in value is Spanish silver. A 
peso, or dollar, is worth 60 cts. American. 
It looks like a rapid way to make money to 
step up to a ‘‘casa de cambio (house of ex- 
change) and put down $5 American and get 
$7, but every thing you buy is gauged ac- 
cording to the money in which you pay. 
The $7 will buy no more than your stand- 
ard $5. In the case of honey it is paid for 
in Spanish gold. A few months ago, when 
I arrived in Cuba, honey was worth from 
34 to 37 cts. per gallon. At the present 
writing it is only 30 to 32 cts.; or, the bee- 
keeper taking out his local freights, etc., is 
getting less than 2% cts. per 1b., American 
money. The dealers say that this reduc- 
tion in price is all owing to the unsettled 
condition of the sugar market in Europe. 
It is to be hoped that said market will get 
settled. Outside of Havana, Spanish mon- 
ey is in general use; and, arming myself 
with the necessary pesos and pesetas, I 





FIG. 4.—A BUSH OF CALIFORNIA BUTTON SAGE. 
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leisurely wheeled out to Bro. Somerford’s, 
and, according to a prearranged plan, we 
were to make a descent upon Harry Howe 
and Harry Beaver, the noted 
lightning operators wholive near 
Artemisa. 

Mr. S. proposed to take me 
upon a long and arduous ram- 
ble this time, and he aroused 
me at the unseasonable hour of 
five o'clock. We were soon off 
on our wheels, and made the 25 
kilometers to Artemisa in about 


an hour and a half. It wasa 
December morning, and _ still 


early at7 o’clock. When we ar- 
rived we found the Beaver still 
in bed, and with him another 
lightning operator, Fred Mun- 
son, who has charge of an api- 
ary on the eastern coast of Cuba. 
Mr. Somerford rousted them out 
in great style. 

I think Mr. Howe and lady 
were up, for he promptly ap- 
peared and challenged me toa 
duel, and we fought it with 
snap-shot cameras. Then a lit- 
tle later we secured better pho- 
tos, which I present. Headquarters is one 
of those old stone buildings —cool in the 
summer and comfortable in winter, with no 
glass in the windows. Heavy shutters close 
them at night. 

Then there is another building that will 
be a curiosity to your readers. It looks like 
an immense haystack, but is a veritable 
palm tobacco-barn, and atfpresent writing 
it is full of the weed, hung upon poles, and 
curing. 


A Queer. 
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In the rear of the house I found a small 
apiary. I have termed it the hospital api- 


ary, for it is the remnants of an apiary 





Harry Howe. Somerford. Harry Beaver. 


that was used up with foul brood. These 
colonies are under treatment according to 
the shake-off starvation plan. 

Foul brood is quite a factor to contend 
with in Cuba. I have heard of some heavy 
losses, not only in native hives, but in mod- 
ern hives as well. There is no law, no in- 
spectors ; every man is a law unto himself. 
When Cuba gets settled into self-govern- 
ment there may be laws enacted; but the 
inspector’s job is not to be envied; where 











HOWE’S HOSPITAL APIARY. 
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there are so many bees in native hives. If 
a law is made for inspection there should 
be another to compel all owners of bees to 
use movable-frame hives. 

It is well known that the two Harrys and 
the one Fred came to Cuba at the instance 
of Mr. Coggshall; and while the Beaver 
and Fred M. are managing Coggshall’s 
bees, Mr. Howe has taken in a Cuban fora 
partner. 

I expected to meet Mr. Coggshall in Cuba, 
but was informed that, owing to poor health, 
he had given up the journey, and that is 
where he missed it; for if he had arrived I 
am sure we could have sent him back to the 
States a well man; and while the Rambler’s 
plans for him were of the broadest benevo- 
lence, he was thinking evil of the Rambler. 
Harry Beaver said (and Harry has a way 
of lengthening some of his words), ‘‘Say, 
Rambler, Mr. Coggshall writes that if the 
Rambler gets into Cuba we must get a 
whole bagful of f-l-e-a-s and put you into 
the bag of f-l-e-a-s, and then get another 
bag of f-1 e-a-s, and so continue until you 
flee from Cuba.’’ 

‘*He wants to do me up with fleas, hey? 
Well, we will see about that. I am sure to 
disappoint him; and, pray, why should he 
have fleas on his mind like that? Sickly, I 
suppose. ’’ 
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‘*Why,’’ replied Harry, ‘‘ you have come 
over to Cuba to write it up as a great hon- 
ey country, and we’ll soon be overrun with 
bee-men from the States.”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Harry Howe, ‘‘ we all feel 
in sympathy with Coggshall, and I have a 
pushing-in place for the Rambler. Who- 
ever is pushed in never comes out.’’ 

‘*And,’’ said the Beaver, ‘*‘ I have a push- 
ing-off place, and a machete here to enforce 
the push.’’ 

Fred Munson sort o’ took my part, and 
said, ‘*‘ You needn’t worry, boys; for if you 
can keep the Rambler with Somerford any 
length of time, he will be used up.”’ 

And Somerford kept right along talking. 

‘*Well, gentlemen,’’ said I, ‘‘ seeing that 
you have started the subject let us consider 
this matter of writing wp acountry. Where- 
in will it harm any one?”’ 

‘“*Here we are,’’ said Harry Howe, ‘‘set- 
tled fairly upon our locations, and we shal] 
seriously object to having anybody from 
the States crowding in here.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said the Beaver, ‘‘ and there’ll be 
such a production of honey as to still re- 
duce the price.”’ 

And Somerford talked. 

**Gentlemen,’’ said I, ‘‘your fears are 
groundless. Like many other people I have 
met, you are crossing bridges before you 
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come tothem. I am not sure that many 
people want to come to this island; and if 
they do they would be intelligent enough 
to seek a place that is not already stocked 
with bees. I am sure there is plenty of 
room in other portions of the island, and 
perhaps better pasturage than you have. 
Then there is another fact. If this island 
is a great honey-producer the world will 
know it soon enough. The light can not be 
hidden.”’ 

‘*But you must agree,’’ said the Beaver, 
‘*that there is a chance for overstocking the 
field.’’ 

**Remember, Mr. Rambler,’’ said Bro. 
Howe, ‘‘that Cuba is only about as large 
as Pennsylvania. It won’t stand much 
crowding.”’ 

And Somerford kept right along talking. 

‘“Well, gentlemen,’’ said I, ‘‘if it should 
come to an overcrowding point you will 
have to organize a board of arbitration to 
settle all such matters; and as to overpro- 
duction of honey, that is an impossibility.’’ 

‘‘Impossible? ’’ said Howe. 

““Impossible?’’ said Beaver. 

Somerford talked. 

‘‘Impossible,’’ said I. ‘‘To prove it, let 
me give you some figures. We have 75,000, - 
000 people in the United States, and only 
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150,000,000 lbs. of honey for them, or only 
2 lbs. per capita. You must readily ob- 
serve that, with proper distribution, it 
would take several Cubas to produce honey 
enough to go around.’’ 

‘*Well, but how are you going to distrib- 
ute it?’’ said Beaver. 

‘‘Why,’’ said Howe, ‘‘don’t you see that 
is where the Rambler’s great international 
honey company comes in to help us out?”’ 

And Somerford kept right along talking. 

**Certainly,’’ said I; ‘‘there is a chance 
for the work of a honey company; but a 
company works for a limited number. Let 
me show you something better. Upon a 
rough estimate there are some 360,000 bee- 
keepers in the States and Cuba. Now sup- 
pose 100,000 of these put up $1.00 each and 
become members of the National Bee-keep- 
ers’ Association. I think it is agreed that 
we need a strong central organization as 
never before, and you can readily imagine 
what great results could be accomplished 
with the above sum. 

‘*But just witness the fact,’’ said Beaver, 
‘*that it is hard work to get even 1000 mem- 
bers for the Association. 

‘*Yes,’’ said Howe, ‘‘I sometimes think 
that bee-keepers are the least progressive 
of any of the rural workers.’’ 
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And Somerford talked. 
“It does seem discouraging,’’ said I; 
‘‘any new ideas we may advance, adapted 


AND SOMERFORD TALKED. 


to making a new road and destroying old 
ruts, are promptly sat upon; and the idea of 
raising the membership of the Association 
to 100,000 will be looked upon as stupen- 
dous.’’ 
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Our little convention came toaclose. A 
rain cut short our proposed trip. I accept- 
ed an invitation from the two Harrys to gc 
on an alligator hunt. Said hunt and its 
queer ending will be given in the next. 

And Somerford kept right along talking. 


eee 
eee 


BLEACHING HONEY. 





A Paying Investment ; how a Bee-keeper Converts 
his No. 2 into No. | Honey, and his No. | into 
Fancy; a Valuable Article. 


BY J. E. CRANE. 

During the season of 1900 there appeared 
one or two articles in GLEANINGS on the 
subject of bleaching honey, by writers on 
the Pacific Coast. As the results given 
seemed quite reasonable, and as I had been 
troubled a good deal with stained combs, | 
decided to try it on a small scale in the au- 
tumn of the same year. Accordingly I 
made a light frame in front of my honey- 
room and covered it with sheeting, putting 
up shelves and selecting some 600 or 700 of 
my worst-stained combs. I proceeded to 
sulphur and bleach according to rules laid 
down in the articles above referred to; and 
after encountering some unlooked-for difti- 
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culties I succeeded in so whitening the 
darkest end of my crop of honey that, when 
sent to market, it sold for the highest mar- 
ket price, and was, I believe, the whitest, 
to look at, of any honey I sent to market 
that year. 

That I might be able to judge more ac- 
curately as to results, I had eight sections 
photographed, both before and after bleach- 
ing, which I send herewith all numbered. 

The results as photographed do not appear 
as great as I had expected, as I found that 
the camera, that can find stars in the heav- 
ens that the eye with the aid of the most 
powerful telescopes can not see, had not 
only caught all the stain left on the face of 
the combs after bleaching, but more or less 
below the surface, as the photograph of the 
bleached combs does not appear nearly so 
white as the combs did. 

No. 1 was a perfect comb without bleach- 
ing. No. 2 was stained with yellow wax, 
I presume from foundation. Nos. 5 and 6 
were stained with propolis sothick in some 
places as to be readily seen by the naked 
eye. In others it appeared only as stain. 
These bleached so as to appear mostly 
white and very attractive. Where the pro- 
polis was thickest it was a pinkish shade. 

Nos. 7 and 9 were about the worst-look- 
ing combs I had — stained, as I thought, 
with old dark wax brought up from the 
brood-chamber ; and after three weeks of 
bleaching they still looked unattractive al- 
though somewhat improved. 

I have spoken of having met with some 
unlooked-for difficulties in bleaching. The 
first was in the use of sulphur. The writ- 
ers above referred to say the sulphur smoke 
should be cold, and they use or recommend 
burning it some distance from the combs, 
and carrying it in a pipe through the 
ground and then setting clamps over where 
it comes up. I found it, in our colder cli- 
mate, very difficult to get a draft through 
such a pipe, and at times impossible, as 
the pipes would be colder than the atmos- 
phere, when the draft would be downward 
and not upward, and no amount of coaxing 
would make it do the work or go where I 
wanted it to. 

Another difficulty I quickly ran against 
was the dampness of our climate, with 
more or less storms, when I found my lean- 
to of cotton cloth was far from satisfactory. 
At one time there was a heavy storm of 
rain and wind, which, flapping the wet 
cloth against my honey, gave some of it 
quite a soaking, even upsetting one shelf 
with the honey on it. If such a structure 
were to be used, either the honey must be 
carried in to a warm dry room every night, 
and set out again in the morning, or we 
must expect more or less of the combs will 
be injured or ruined with dampness, and 
the extra labor would cost all the gain in 
the price of the bleached honey. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties I was 
so well pleased with results I determined 
to put up a more substantial structure and 
overcome some of the difficulties referred to; 
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so, after my work was out of the way and 
my bees packed for winter, I went to work 
and ran a wing out from my honey-house, 
some 10 X 13 feet, with gable roof, with 
mostly glass sides, as will be seen by the 
photo. There are six sets of shelves that 
extend completely around three sides, and 
will accommodate 1056 44 X 4%, sections, 


I place one row of sections on top of anoth- 


er—or, rather, two rows of sections on each 
shelf, as, after some experience, one can 
handle two sections about./as fast as one, 
and thus save time. I have ceiled this room 
overhead, with matched lumber, with a 
door in the ceiling at the opposite end. from 
which I enter, with a cord attached, and 


extending overhead on pulleys-and coming, 


down into my honey-room. ‘This ‘door-is 
for a ventilating-flue to get rid of my sul- 
phur smoke when I fumigate or give my 
combs a sulphur bath. As my room is less 
than seven feet to the ceiling it contains 
about 875 cubic feet of space. As sulphur 
is cheap I much prefer to burn enough to 
fill this room full of smoke than to take the 
roundabout way of burning a little and 
forcing it up through a few clamps of hon- 
ey. With the experience of the past sum- 
mer I find I can burn six ounces of sulphur 
at a time in the room, and let it remain for 
twenty minutes from the time it begins to 
burn till I open my door overhead, and 
throw open my door from my honey-room 
to the bleaching - room, when in two min- 
utes the smoke will so far have left that we 
may enter without any trouble, and in a few 
moments more the room will be almost en- 
tirely free of smoke. 

The most satisfactory way of burning the 
sulphur was to place it in an old spider 
and set it over a two-wick Florence oil- 
stove. The sulphur will soon melt, and, 
after a little, thicken, when a match will 
set it on fire, and the whole burn quickly. 
As soon as I set it on fire I close the room, 
and in twenty minutes open the door and 
ventilator, and the job is complete. I find 
that sunlight will bleach faster than the 
light without the sun; yet the sun through 
glass during the summer is so hot at times 
it is necessary to cover the outside of the 
glass during hot weather with muslin or 
cheese-cloth, and remove it on the approach 
of cool autumn weather. 

The effect of sulphur smoke on combs is 
very interesting, and well worth some study 
by those interested. Theeffect of the smoke 
in bleaching combs appears to be much the 
same as dilute sulphuric acid on wax; and 
as both are somewhat alike, or composed 
of sulphur united with oxygen and water 
in a little different proportions, the one di- 
luted with the air and the other with wa- 
ter, we might perhaps expect that such 
would be the case. 

The effect of sulphur smoke in turning 
some combs — or, rather, some of the cap- 
pings of some combs — green while it does 
not affect others equally exposed is very 
curious. Indeed, the cappings of one comb 
will stand, I should say, two or three, and 
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perhaps many times as much smoke as an- 
other. Why? Ican not tell, but have ob- 
served this much: that the smoke affects 
those combs with the thinnest cappings 
first. I am inclined to think that either 
the sulphur or light alone would do the 
work of bleaching, given time enough; but 
it seems evident that both working together 
do the work more promptly and satisfacto- 
rily. 

r ran some 6500 combs the past year 
through the bleaching process with very 
satisfactory results. Combs that are only 
a little off would come out almost as white 
as snow, while those a little darker would 
be greatly improved. A few hundred, how- 
ever, had so much propolis mixed with the 
cappings that no amount of bleaching would 
make them white, as I held some of them 
to it for three months, and finally conclud- 
ed I might as well try to change the skin 
of an Ethiopian. It takes more time at 
best than one would expect. Even those 
combs that are but slightly stained usually 
require several days to make them look 
bright. 
tb If I were building a room new for bleach- 
ing I would use glass overhead as well as 
at the sides, so that the combs would be 
exposed to sufficient light on both sides at 
the same time, and so save the work of 
turning and length of time to do the bleach- 
ing. 

I had almost forgotten to say that, when 
combs have received an overdose of smoke, 
and any of the cappings have turned green, 
as may happen when sulphuring to destroy 
the larve of the wax-moth, the green can 
be taken off by placing in the direct rays 
of the sun for a time, when it will change 
to a light brown, or look like a thin coat of 
propolis, which, although not desirable, 
looks much better than the green. 

After all would it not be much better to 
produce comb honey without stains? Can 
it be done? I believe it can; but the dis- 
cussion of it will need be left till another 
time. 

Middlebury, Vt. 


F [I do not know that it would be possible 
for our engravers and printers to show all 
the difference that has taken place in the 
combs before and after bleaching; but the 
photos show quite a difference. 

When this idea of bleaching by means of 
sunlight and sulphur first came out I felt 
very enthusiastic about it; but after the 
matter was exploited in our columns about 
two years ago, I had almost entirely forgot- 
ten about it until Mr. Crane sent in the 
manuscript and photos for this article. 

+ Our friend furnishes additional proof 
showing the results that may be obtained 
by bleaching otherwise dark combs; and 
while his bleaching-house cost him quite a 
little sum of money, I estimate that he prob- 
ably paid for it in one season’s use. If 
that be the fact, the investment has paid for 
itself and he has it for years tocome. When 
one can convert a No. 1 honey into a fancy, 
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and a No. 2 into a No. 1, he is actually 
making anywhere from one totwo cents per 
lb. on his honey. At one cent, on a basis 
of 10,000 lbs. he would make a clean profit 
of $100. I do not know of any way that the 
bee-keeper can earn good money more easi- 
ly after the honey-flow and the rush is over 
than he can to bleach up some of his off- 
colored combs. Mr. Crane is a very care- 


ful, conservative bee-keeper; and what he 
says he has accomplished I know he can 
do.—Ep. | 





CARELESS HANDLING OF EXPLOSIVES. 


The Selection of Breeding Stock; on what Traits 
should the Selection be Based? A Reply 
to Arthur C. Miller. 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


My attention has been called to an arti- 
cle by Mr. A. C. Miller, found on page 240 
of GLEANINGS for March 15, in which he 
thinks he has found some good material for 
making explosives, and proceeds to what he 
considers a proper combination of these 
materials; but he evidently handled them 
so carelessly that an explosion took place 
in his own hands, so it was Arthur who got 
hurt rather than the other Miller. Whena 
man starts out on a wrong premise, it is 
very easy to make a comparative logical 
showing from the same; but as soon as it 
appears that the premise is false, then the 
**structure’’ falls, and all the argument 
counts fornaught. If Mr. Miller’s reading 
of Darwin, and about heredity, has been 
as careless as was his reading of my arti- 
cle on pages 975 and 976 of December 15th 
GLEANINGS, hisconclusions arrived at there- 
from may be as erroneous as are those in 
his ‘‘ Explosive Comparisons’’ article. On 
page 976 I positively stated that the queen 
in the colony giving the ‘‘261 completed one- 
pound sections’’ was from my stock which 
I had been 30 years in perfecting, and as 
plainly told that none of the other queens 
were from this stock. And when A. C. 
Miller ignores such a plain statement, he 
shows that he is a very careless reader. 
Nearly every year I am trying queens from 
other parties to see if Ican not find some- 
thing better than what I have; and queens 
Nos. 2 and 4 were gotten with the hopes of 
improving my old stock, as the parties from 
whom I got them claimed to have the best 
in the world. But as they give only 44 and 
65 completed sections respectively, as 
against the old stock’s 261, with the same 
strength and working plan, it became very 
evident that I could gain nothing by breed- 
ing from them. Mr. Miller seems to wish 
to convey the impression that it is impossi- 
ble to make any real improvement in bees 
during 30 years, and to strengthen this im- 
pression goes on record with these words: 
“*To claim that radical changes in struc- 
ture and habit in a desired direction could 
under these conditions be secured in 33 years 
is, scientifically, an absurdity.’’ Well, I 
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lay no claim to the ‘‘structure’’ part; but 
I do claim that 30 years of selection has 
changed the ‘‘ fadizt’’ part with my queens 
very much, so that to-day they are suscep- 
tible of management as regards brood-rear- 
ing, while 30 years ago they apparently 
did as they pleased, regardless of all man- 
agement, or very nearly so. Mr. Miller 
also says that if we desire to increase our 
honey-yields ‘‘we must have improved 
strains of bees.’’ Well, yes, perhaps; but 
that, of course, means a change in structure. 
No doubt this change in structure is desir- 
able; but I claim to have increased my hon- 
ey-yields without paying any attention toa 
change of structure, simply by the change 
of habit. 

How about this queen-breeding, any way? 
S. E. Miller, to whom A. C. Miller refers, 
says on page 974, Dec. 15th GLEANINGS, 
that there are no queen-breeders, but that 
such persons as W. H. Laws, Henry Alley, 
J. P. Moore, The A. I. Root Co., Doolittle, 
and others who have sostyled themselves in 
the past, are only ‘‘queen-rearers,’’ or 
words to that effect. But whether breeders 
or rearers, how should we work? For more 
active bees? Yes. For stronger wings? 


Yes. For longer wings? Yes. For longer 
tongues? Yes. For larger honey-sacs? 
Yes. For longer-lived bees? Yes, and for 


many other structural changes where we 
can consistently; but, above all, and beyond 
all this, work for that queen whose habits 
can be brought to such a state of perfection 
that she will bring her maximum amount 
of brood in the combs at just the right time 
relative to the main honey-flow. Any and 
all of these structural points must yield the 
right of way to the one thing, zumbers at 
time of harvest. 

Suppose that, by the long line of structu- 
ral breeding required, as by the articles of 
the two Millers, A. C. and S. E., we had 
succeeded, in 30 years of heredity breeding, 
in reaching a point where, under certain 
conditions, 99 of the more active, strong- 
winged, long-tongued, large-honey-sac bees 
would gather as much honey as 100 of their 
progenitors did; is it not easy to see that 
the same 30 years spent along the habit 
line of selection, which has produced queens 
which will put 150 bees on the stage of ac- 
tion to where their progenitors put on 100, 
would give nearly a half greater results 
than the proposed Simpson-Miller way? or, 
in other words, that the latter plan would 
give the apiarist, under the same conditions, 
100 lbs. of honey to where the former would 
give less than 70. And breeding along this 
habit plan is what I have been doing dur- 
ing 30 years. And that I might give the 
readers the true results in the matter, I 
have gone back to the records of 1877, at 
which time, after six years of work on this 
plan, I succeeded in producing the average 
yield of 16674 lbs. per colony, and I find 
that the extremes that year were 53 lbs. 
surplus from the poorest and 309 from the 
highest, and this with a spring which was 
the very best I ever knew for brood-rearing 
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previous to the time the honey-flow came on. 
Twenty-four years of the same kind of se- 
lection and breeding elapse, and we come 
to the spring of 1901, which, in this locali- 
ty, was one of the poorest springs for rap- 
id brood-rearing I ever knew; yet the re- 
sult of that season shows the average yield 
of 180 lbs. per colony, the two extremes be- 
ing 127 lbs. from the poorest and 261 from 
the highest. Inthe above I give only the 
fully completed surplus. I will leave the 
reader, and especiaily Arthur C., to make 
his own deductions from these facts, as he 
says Doolittle, in spite of his years of bee- 
keeping, ‘‘is not successful in making cor- 
rect deductions from the facts before him.’’ 
Of course, as A. C. says, this failure of 
not makiug correct deductions ‘‘is not his 
(Doolittle’s) fault, but, rather, his misfor- 
tune.’’ I can not vouch for the matter, but 
it has seemed to me that, could I have had 
the spring for brood-rearing in 1901 that I 
had in 1877, the average yield could have 
been easily brought to 250 lbs. per colony. 
And these bees, from this 30 years of breed- 
ing along the habit line, do not prove suc- 
cessful only in my hands and under my 
manipulation; but I have scores and hun- 
dreds of testimonials showing that my 
queens and their daughters, when in the 
hands of others, have shown this same in- 
clination to bring their brood on the stage 
of action at just the right time to give their 
owners a much larger yield of honey than 
they ever secured before. 

But there is another part to this matter 
which-I came near leaving out, which is, 
that, in this breeding as above given, I have 
also had an eye toward the habit of queens 
slacking their brood-rearing as soon as or 
soon after the harvest commenced, so that 
there would not be a host of larval and 
adult bee mouths to feed, which, according 
to the very nature of things, could only be- 
come consumers instead ef producers. And 
I consider this part of the matter as scarce- 
ly second to the other. 

Oh how I wish I could get bee-keepers to 
do more thinking along these two lines of 
breeding! for herein lies something within 
the grasp of a lifetime. Paraphrasing a 
sentence of one of old, were my voice thun- 
der, I would go up and down all beedom 
crying, ‘‘ Breed for the queens which will 
give the maximum amount of brood from 
thirty to forty-five days before the honey har- 
vest; and as little at all other times as is 
consistent with the accomplishment of this 
object. And with this ideal before a// of our 
bee-keepers, any advance which shall be 
made along the structural line will be doub- 
ly enhanced. 

But I notice in this article of A. C. Mil- 
ler’s, page 240, as in other articles of his, 
he tells us what we ‘‘must’’ have, what we 
‘* shall’? do, what we ‘‘have got to study,”’ 
etc.; instead of telling us what he has done 
and how he did it, and thereby giving 
us something which he has proven to be 
of value. In this he reminds me of the leg- 
end of the crow andthehens. A tree grew 
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near acertain barnyard, and a crow was 
in the habit of coming and sitting on a dead 
limb at its summit. Looking down one day 
he observed that the barnyard fowls were 
in the habit of putting either the right or 
the left foot forward, when, with a zigzag 
motion of both feet, they would make the 
litter fly in every direction, while scratch- 
ing for their food. But the crow had read 
in scientific books that, to be successful, 
scratching should be done by putting both 
feet forward at the same time, when, with 
a kicking of the feet backward, both at the 
same time, effective work could be done, 
and the barnyard fowl that thought other- 
wise was incapable of deducting satisfac- 
tory conclusions. And this he proceeded to 
tell the fowl day by day from his lofty 
perch, but never ventured to come down and 
test the thing with these common fowl. Re- 
sults: Baskets full of eggs for the farmer’s 
wife, with four small crow eggs in a brush- 
nest up out of reach in a tall tree. 

Arthur C., I extend to you a cordial invi- 
tation to come down from your high perch 
of what we must do, and ‘‘scratch’’ with 
us common bee-keepers; and we will zo/ 
limit you to the way you must ‘‘scratch,’’ 
either. If you wish toscratch according to 
the ‘‘latest accepted beliefs on breeding, on 
development, and on heredity,’’ all right, 
so long zs you only do something besides 
finding fault with the ‘‘scratching’’ we are 
doing. And when you have ‘‘scratched’’ 
along your line for thirty years, and have 
found out, by conclusive proofs and success- 
ful results, that there is more ‘‘money’’ 
your plan than in ours, we will gratefully 
acknowledge the great help you have been 
in lifting bee-keeping up to a higher plane 
than it ever enjoyed before. 
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CAUSES OF BALLING AT THE ENTRANCE. 


What is the cause of bees balling queens 
at the entrance of a hive? The hive is all 
right. SUBSCRIBER. 


{There are several causes that might 
contribute to this result. First, a virgin 
queen from some other hive may attempt to 
get into the wrong hive. The sentinels will 
seize her, and more bees grab her, until a 
ball is formed. If she is not released by 
the bee-keeper she will, in all probability, 
be killed. Sometimes such a virgin suc- 
ceeds in getting into the hive. If the old 
queen-mother is beginning to fail, the bees 
may take up with the young one and kill 
the old one. In that event they will chase 
their own kin and blood until she becomes 
frightened and tries to escape. They may 
grab her at the entrance, ball her, and 
finally kill her. But the rule is that the 


new comer is the one that is destroyed. 
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Again, it will happen that the bees, with- 
out any apparent cause, will ball and kill 
their own queen. Of course, there zs a 
cause, but not one that we can discover. 
She may be balled inside of the hive, or she 
may be balled out in the air near the en- 
trance, depending on whether she attempt- 
ed to escape while they were chasing her. 

Still again, a newly introduced queen 
may be found balled at the entrance. She 
will emerge from her cage, and apparently 
every thing will be all right; but should 
she show a little fear, and begin to run, in 
all probability the bees will grab for her, 
and sometimes they catch and ball her just 
before or after she gets out. 

Nine times out of ten, however, the balls 
at the entrance are occasioned by a virgin 
returning from her wedding-flight going 
into the wrong entrance. If the old queen- 
mother is to be killed, they will do the job 
inside of the hive, where they can do it up 
to the young ‘‘queen’s taste.’’—Ep. ] 





BEES THAT ARE GENTLE, BUT ATTACK 
FARM HORSES. 

My bees seem possessed with an evil spir- 
it. They are in chaff hives, and are very 
strong colonies. I can do as I wish in 
handling them. They seem to be gentle 
and all right in that respect. But woe be 
to horse or cow that they can get at. They 
will go 40 rods away from a hive to sting 
my horses. The latter have been stung so 
many times that, if they hear a bee hum, 
they are wild with fright. The first time 
was last September, when they stung the 
horses, and many times this spring. What 
can Ido? Do you think the bees come from 
all the colonies or only one? I have been 
very careful about leaving honey about. 
No robbing, to my knowledge, going on. 
No bees are near me. I wish to plow, and 
my neighbor also, ten or twelve rods away 
from my hives; but as soon as you take a 
team into the lot the bees will attack them. 
What, in your opinion, has caused this 
state of affairs? 

I hate to destroy them, but they are very 
dangerous asthey are. There are nine col- 
onies of the bees. W. W. 

Aurora Sta., O., May 17. 


[The probabilities are that one colony of 
bees is causing all the trouble that you men- 
tion. If you could possibly ascertain which 
one it is, you would do well to move it to 
some other locality. There are some bees 
that are very easy to handle, but inclined 
to attack animals, especially sweaty horses. 
The switching of the tail and the general 
odor have a tendency to irritate. It is very 
difficult to tell from which colony the cross 
bees come; but when they offer an attack, 
get the horses out of the way as soon as 
possible, then you yourself get down out of 
sight and watch to see which way they go, 
and to which hive they return. 

Any bees are liable to attack horses that 
may be passing back and forth in their line 
of flight, and it might be advisable, if you 
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find the attacks do not come from any par- 
ticular colony, to move the whole apiary; 
but in that case, of course, you would have 
to take them at least a mile and a half.— 
ED. | 


POISONED BROOD. 


I send you a box of dead brood. Please 
give me a diagnosis of it if youcan. This 
disease has troubled us three years. If it 


is pickled brood, what is the best method to 
get rid of it? J. H. ALLEN. 
Arden, W. Va., May 11. 


[The sample of brood you sent does not 
appear to be foul brood, pickled brood, nor 
black brood. It seems to us like poisoned 
brood. I should judge that some one had 
been spraying trees while in bloom, in your 
vicinity, with the result that the brood dies. 
If this is the case you would be likely to 
find some queens dead. DolI understand 
that you have been troubled with this mal- 
ady continuously for three years, or only 
every spring for three years? This will 
help us determine whether it is poison or 
not.—ED. | 





OVERSTOCKING IN COLORADO. 


The Arkansas Valley Bee- keepers’ Asso- 
ciation desires to say to you, and through 
you to your readers, that, except in a very 
few localities, this valley is overstocked to 
such an extent that any increase will sen- 
sibly augment the overstocking. In the last 
few years the best located have had a de- 
crease in averages of fully a half; and fur- 
ther coming among us of bees from abroad 
is not advisable, and by us not desired. In 
all places not fully occupied, the natural 
readjustment of apiaries will very soon fill 
all spots. Early cutting of alfalfa is the 
rule, and large tracts of land are being 
turned to the raising of sugar beets, thus 
further reducing pasturage. Our Associa- 
tion therefore desires to place the facts be- 
fore your readers, and expresses the hope 
that some good may come from this commu- 
nication. 

Adopted as the unanimous expression of 
this Association this 3d day of May, 1902. 

J. H. Wasson, Sec. 

Rocky Ford, Col., May 29. 


[I most cheerfully comply with the re- 
quest, because I know the facts are as stat- 
ed.—Ep. ] 





WHY THE COMB-HONEY CANARDS GAIN SUCH 
CREDENCE. 


It seems that a good many people believe 
that comb honey is manufactured or imitat- 
ed. Perhaps a reason for this belief is to 
be found in the wrong treatment of honey 
between the time it is taken from the hive 
and that when it reaches the consumer, 
mostly by keeping it in cellars or other 
damp or impure places. For instance, a 
grocer once asked me to taste his comb 
honey; and where do you think he was 
keeping it? Why, in the ice-box! 

Again, last winter a family, after eating 
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a little of my comb honey, concluded that 
comb honey is good eating; and as I had 
none to sell they got some at their grocer’s; 
but, oh what a difference in taste! Natu- 
rally they declared it to be imitation hon- 
ey; and, when told that there was no such 
thing, it was simply a case of a woman 
convinced against her will, etc. Doubtless 
the grocer’s had been splendid -honey when 
taken from the hive, but had been kept in 
some place not suited to it; therefore per- 
haps it would be well for bee-keepers to la- 
bel their honey something like this: 

Keep this honey some place beneath the sky 

Where the air is pure and where it’s also dry. 


Davenport, Ia. A. GREVE. 


[A most deplorable ignorance is display- 
ed by many of the storekeepers, and even 
by some bee-keepers, in this matter of keep- 
ing comb honey. Just to-day I answered 
an inquiry as to whether comb honey should 
not be stored down cellar or incold storage 
to keep it away from bee-moth. There are 
hundreds of bee-keepers who can’t afford 
(?) to buy a bee-book or a bee-paper who 
are throwing away every year the price of 
ten book or of all the bee journals in the 
worl? combined, just because they think 
they ‘‘know it all.’’ Comb honey should 
be kept in a uniformly dry warm tempera- 
ture, and should be sold within a year, at 
least, from the time it was taken from the 
hive.—EDb. | 


LABELING HONEY. 


I notice in GLEANINGS, page 434, a dis- 
cussion on labeling comb honey. I will 
give a little of my experience. Last fall I 
had about 1100 lbs. I sold some of it at 
two groceries at 12% cts., stamped like this: 
I found it sold so 
well that I got 15 
cts. for the next 
lot, which they 
sold at 18 cents, 
and the last lot I held until the holidays 
and received 17 cts. for it, and my dark 
honey retailed for 15, and at the same time 
the largest store in the city sold their white 
for 12 and 15 cents. R. S. Stout. 

Auburn, N. Y. 


R. S. STOUT, 
BEES AND HONEY, 
Auburn, N. Y. 


LABELING COMB HONEY. 


Referring to pages 434, 435, about label- 
ing honey, a few words. Five years ago I 
had a fair crop of section honey which I 
sold mostly to private families; but from 
the start I stamped every section with my 
full address. Two years ago, when I had 
not much of a crop, I could not supply all 
the customers. One day a man stopped me 
and said, ‘‘ How is it that you can’t bring 
me any honey? Isn’t my money as good as 
other people’s? ’’ 

‘* Well, Billy, the truth is I haven't any 
more honey; but I think you can get all you 
want in the store. There is some nice sec- 
tion honey.’’ 

**No,’’ he said; ‘‘I have tried that, but I 
don’t want it. If it is as good as yours, 
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why don’t those men put their names on it 
as you do?’’ AUG. BUCHHAGEN. 
Steubenville, Ohio. 





PRESERVING QUEENS OUT OF NUCLEI. 


What is a safe way to maintain and pre- 
serve a laying queen when taking her away 
from her colony, without supplying her 
with nuclei? I am satisfied that queen- 
breeders and bee-men in general have a 
system by which queens are kept in contact 
with colonies which already have a queen, 
without coming in dangerous contact with 
the reigning queen. C. A. VINCENT. 

Picton, Ont., May 6. 


[I do not know of any practical way of 
keeping them any length of time. They 
can be kept in mailing-cages with a few 
assistants, and kept over a strong colony 
for two or three weeks, perhaps occasional- 
ly putting in fresh bees. They could be 


kept in small nuclei of the size of two or 
three section boxes for several months; but in 
that case the entrance should be covered 
with perforated zinc, to keep the little colo- 
ny from swarming and the queen from go- 
ing with them.—Eb. | 





BURLAP AND THE HILL DEVICE. 


I notice in the American Bee Journal that 
the subject of burlap and the Hill device is 
being brought up. I think the Hill device 
with burlap over it has caused the death of 
many a colony of bees, and should like to 
see the advice corrected. In 
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in favor of one or the other seemed to be 
about evenly divided. In some seasons the 
absorbing cushions over the Hill device 
seemed to give better results; in others the 
sealed cover (a board ¥ inch thick, with a 
chaff cushion on top) gave the better show- 
ing. In our own apiary we are gradually 
working toward the sealed cover; but a 
double bee-space under it, I believe, would 
be an advantage. But I doubt very much 
whether, with such a sealed cover, even 
such as you describe, you could winter in 
hives having a side thickness of only \% 
inch. In my ownexperiments I found there 
was a very marked difference between the 
single-walled hive and that with two pack- 
ed walls both having sealed covers with the 
chaff cushion on top.—Ep. | 





STILL DOING BUSINESS AT THE OLD STAND; 
COMBS 21 YEARS OLD. 


I am reminded to write to you to-day by 
a bee-sting. Twenty-one years ago this 
spring a swarm of bees came here and 
went into an empty hive. The next year 
they made 416 lbs. of extracted honey, and 
‘** are still doing business at the old stand.’’ 
The combs are 20 years old, and may be 
21. I used to be ‘‘our eighteen-year-old 
bee-keeper’’?’ when GLEANINGS was young, 
but have not much time to care for bees 
now. L. Z. JONES. 

Galva, Ill., May 12. 





actual experience I have lost a 
number of colonies by using bur- 
lap over the frames in winter. 
The chaff seemed to absorb 
moisture, and, to all appear- 
ances, the upper story of the 
hive would have the appearance 
of allowing the snow to drift in. 
Then when a warm spell came 
this would melt, and the chaff 
would become a cake of ice. I 
would throw away the Hill de- 
vice and use a board like the 
Porter escape-board, reversed, 
leaving a double bee-space over 
the frames, and on this place 
my chaff or dry leaves. With 
this arrangement, strong colo- 
nies, and plenty of honey, I be- 
lieve I can winter successfully 
in your Medina climat 

with hives made of quarter- 
inch lumber. I am often asked 
for advice on this important 
subject, and with my experi- 
ence I can not recommend the 
Hill device and burlap pack- 
ing. W. S. POUDER. 

Indianapolis, Ind., May 30. 


[Some years ago there was 
considerable discussion over this 








question of sealed covers versus 








absorbents; and the preference 
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H. S. W., Mich.—It is pretty hard to es- 
timate what the income would be from a 
colony of bees. It may be anywhere from 
nothing up to ten dollars. <A fair average 
in a good locality would be somewhere 
about five dollars; but the uncertainty of 
the season is such in the northern part of 
the United States that the net earnings of a 
colony may not be more than fifty cents. 
But in Central Michigan it ought to aver- 
age not less than from two to three dollars. 
Mr. M. H. Hunt, of Bell Branch, in your 
own county, a little town a short distance 
from Detroit, could give you more exact 
data, and I suggest that you call on him. 

W. L. P., Ind.—lf your combs are badly 
bridged the combs or frames of your hives 
are possibly not properly spaced. The 
normal distance of combs is from 13% to 114 
from center to center. When so spaced 
there will be but very little bridging pro- 
viding, of course, the combs are reasonably 
flat, without any bulged place in them. 
If combs are built crosswise or crooked in 
the frames there will be more or less of 
bridging in them, and in that case combs 
should be cut out, and the frames filled 
with sheets of foundation. Crooked combs 
might be put back after being straightened 
out; but a better way is to melt them up 
and use the foundation as suggested. 

SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF FOUL BROOD. 

Cc. J. W., Cal.—Foul brood proper has the 
odor of a common glue-pot; but when the 
disease is sufficiently advanced the larve 
will die, turning first to a yellow, then a 
brown, and then a very dark brown like 
coffee. In the last stage the larve will as- 
sume a mucilaginous condition; and if a 
toothpick be introduced in it, and drawn 
back a little, the diseased matter will ad- 
here like so much stringy glue. Inthe ear- 
ly stages of the disease the form of the lar- 
va will be perfect, but it will have a slight- 
ly yellow color. In that case you will no- 
tice exactly what you describe. If you 
have real foul brood, about this time (if you 
make a further examination) you ought to 
find a pronounced ropy condition as well 
as a pronounced odor from the matter in the 
combs. It is evident, from what you write, 
that you have either foul brood or black 
brood. The last named is a disease that is 
fully as serious as foul brood. To enable 
you to determine which you have, it will be 
necessary for you, perhaps, to have a mi- 
croscopic examination made. Dr. W. R. 
Howard, of Fort Worth, Texas, a professor 
in the University there, makes these exam- 
inations for $2.00; and we therefore suggest 
that you send him a sample of the diseased 
brood, inclosing the money, when he will 
tell you definitely just what you have. But 
on the assumption that you have either 
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black or foul brood, we would advise you 
to treat the hive just as if you had foul 
brood; and we are, therefore, sending our 
pamphlet on foul brood. The method rec- 
ommended will be applicable alike to either 
foul brood or black brood; and if you have 
not already taken the proper steps to erad- 
icate the trouble you would do well to do so 
at once. If you do not wish to goto the ex- 
pense of destroying the combs, and the 
combs are not very badly diseased, move 
all the diseased colonies to an out location, 
at least two or three miles from any other 
bees if youcan. This would be a wise pro- 
cedure, no matter what you do; for in treat- 
ing any contagious disease among bees it 
is always advisable, as with the human 
family, to establish a quarantine, and put 
all affected colonies in that quarantine. 
You will realize the importance of washing 
the hands thoroughly after handling the 
diseased colonies. It might be advisable to 
put on a pair of overalls and a wamus, and 
remove these at the time of leaving the api- 
ary under quarantine. 

















We have cleared a piece of ground right 
in the depth of the forest, down near the 
‘‘big spring;’’ and in place of the rank 
luxuriant growth of wild flowers, ferns, and 
other plants that thrive in dark wet soil, 
we have already celery, onions, and pota- 
toes, right beside the ‘‘babbling brook.”’ 
Almost all my life I have had a fancy for a 
garden with a never failing stream of wa- 
ter running through the middle of it, and 
now I have it. The slope is steep enough 
so there is a succession of little waterfalls; 
and the sight of this water, hustling over 
its bed of white pebbles and white sand, 
with the growing plants close to the edge of 
the water, is to me a ‘‘thing of beauty ”’ 
and a joy such as I can hardly describe. 

About as soon as the celery had got hold 
of the rich dark soil, a woodchuck evident- 
ly ‘‘took in’’ the advantages of the spot, 
and ‘‘ moved in,’’ and the boys are now 
greatly engrossed with their attempts to 
get a steel trap that he can not pull out of. 
If daily ‘‘ clipping back ’’. is good for celery, 
some of ours in the middle of the patch 
ought to do well. 

Last season I offered the boys half a dol- 
lar if they would find a growing plant of 
ginseng in our woods. This spring they 
found so many I had to stop offering a re- 
ward for them, and now there are half a 
dozen or more in or near our celery-garden. 

A few days ago, while I was giving my 
potates some loving touches, right on the 
summit of one of the highest hills I stooped 
to pull a weed, and was just grabbing for 
another that had sprung up quickly in a 
potato-hill, when I stopped with a shout of 
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‘“‘happy surprise.’’ It was a ginseng- 
plant a foot high, with buds for thirty or 
forty berries on it. Itis right in the sun, 
except during a partof the afternoon, and 
seems during this damp rainy weather very 
well suited with its exposed situation. 

A few days ago Mrs. Root and I went to 
dine with a neighbor after Sunday-school. 
In their home they have a stuffed specimen 
of a huge wildcat killed in or near our 
woods. Well, one day I was rushing 
through the dense thicket in that narrow 
bicycle-path that leads to the celery-gar- 
den, when there came a rushing sound, and 
it seemed as if three or four wild cats were 
right on tome. My hair stood on end, and 
I fairly shrieked in my fright, ‘* Get out! ”’ 
After I had backed down and collected my 
senses I found the rumpus was all caused 
by just ove mother partridge. Even if I 
was frightened, I could not but admire her 
beauty. Her exqusitely penciled feathers 
were very becoming to her when they were 
all bristled up like a sitting hen; and she 
was so determined to get my attention she 
kept fluttering about me, a/most within 
arm’s length. I soon turned my eyes from 
the handsome mother to her large brood of 
chicken partridges; but this she was deter- 
mined I should zo¢ do. Why, it was worth 
half a dollar to get such a ‘‘ short range ”’ 
view of the beautiful birds. 

No, no, my friend; you could not induce 
me to swap my ‘‘cabin in the woods,’’ with 
its environments, for any city home in this 
broad land of ours. 





SOMETHING MORE ABOUT THE ‘* MAYWOOD COLONY.” 
THE OTHER SIDE OF THE QUESTION. 


Mr. Root::—My attention has been called by one of 
your subscribers here to your issue of May 1 (p. 391), 
in which you publish a very doleful letter from one of 
your correspondents in which he tells how he has 
been victimized in buying land on Maywood Colony, 
of his inability to make his land pay, the terrible 
troubles he has had to make a living, etc. 

Now, Mr. Editor, as an old resident of this said 
Maywood Colony I protest against such statements be- 
ing published by you without your doing as you advise 
prospective purchasers to do — that is, find out the 
truth of the charges made; find out if this zs a fraud 
and a fake before scattering such harmful reports 
throughout the length and breadth of your subscrip- 
tion area. It would have been an easy matter even 
for you to show this party to be in the wrong; for in 
the very printed matter he sent you, you will find that 
Foster & Woodson distinctly advise no one to come 
here ** busted,” but to figure on having at least fifteen 
hundred dollars to start on. This man came here with 
practically nothing, and told, when he came that he 
had nothing, and must depend on his labor entirely 
to make a living and pay his expenses. He states in 
his letter that he sold ** his nice little farm’ in Mas- 
sachusetts and came here. It must indeed have been 
a very /ittle farm if the proceeds landed him here a 
pauper. Asa matter of fact, the man must be either 
lazy or an utter incompetent. If he and his family 
were unable to obtain any more work than he states, 
and unable to earn but $60.85, the chances are that the 
parties who paid him that amount overpaid him. 
There is work for every competent and industrious 
man we can get here, and at good wages. 

Possibly I speak a little strongly in this matter, but 
I have been hunting for three weeks —o/ for a job but 
for a man who knew enough to spade a garden and 
dig some post-holes, and have not been able to get one. 
Why? Because every good man has wo-k ahead, and 
I won’t have the dolts. 

This man bought a piece of five acres of land for 
which he paid $5 per acre; and, permit me to say, he 
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got a good piece, for I know just what and where it is. 
He had no money to plant with, no money to build 
with, no money to buy tools with, no money to support 
his family on. We don’t want paupers here, either re- 
ligious or secular, and especially do we not want pau- 
pers who can not doa full day's work. He claims to 
be a gardener. If he is, he certainly need not have 
been out of work a day, except when it rained, if he 
was a good workman. 

Right here I want to say that the Christian papers of 
which your correspondent speaks—the Christian Her- 
ald, Sunday School Times, and other papers did send 
their representatives here, and looked this Maywood 
Colony up thoroughly. Asa result they wrote Foster 
& Woodson that their columns were always open to 
them for any matter they wished to publish. Brad- 
street sent a man here for the same purpose ;and if 
you will consult their reports you will find the result 
of their investigation. One of their men bought land 
here after the eport went in. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I will tell you what I’ll do with 
you : It would do you lots of good to take a trip to 
California, especially if it did not cost you too much, 
and I will agree to pay your fare here and back pro- 
vided you find Maywood Colony to bea ‘* fake” anda 
‘fraud ’’ such as you and our <A brother claim it to 
be. It would do me good to prove to you that he has 
totally misstated conditions here If you find, how- 
ever, that this place 7s what we claim tor it, you will 
pay your own fare, and I will leave the decision en- 
tirely with you. 

I claim th.it we have a magnificent valley here, a 
fine climate, an abundance of pure wate, and as fine 
a lot of orchar sin bearing as there is in the S.ate or 
the United States ; that we have a soil that will grow 
practically any thing in reason in the way of semi- 
tropical products, provided some drains are used in 
the work. I ciaim that it isas hard work here to do 
hard work as it isanywhere. I claim that it takes 
money here as elsewhere to buy land, buy trees, buy 
stock, and support a family, and that the man who 
comes nere expecting to do these things without mon- 
ey and hard work will surely get left. I claim that 
we have here a good market for every thing produced, 
and at fair prices; but one must wear out the soles of 
his shoes rather than the seat of his pants to produce 
the stuff. 1 also claim that our trees are fairly break- 
ing down under their load of fruit, and that we shall 
need at least 500 workers in our cannery to handle it, 
and 500 m.re more to gather it from the orchards; 
and I think I am safe in claiming, a!so, that our broth- 
er will still be unable to find work that is not ** hard 
and disagreeable.’’ I also claim that every picture 
shown in the printed matter of Foster & Woodson isa 
true picture of the scenes here, as I have helped to 
make most of them; and I will agree, moreover, to 
show you each particular scene, and within four miles 
of our depot here. There is not one idle c:irpenter or 
mason on the colony, and there are not three houses 
in the place to rent. Come out and see us; and if you 
do not buy a piece of land in Maywood Colony I think 
that you'll want to before you leave, and that you will 
write an apology for publishing the letter in your May 
Ist issue. 

On the theory that you want to be fair, I suggest that 
you publish this letter, or as much of it as will contra- 
dict the letter you gave. Bear in mind, we do not 
want paupers, cranks, incompetents, or * busted ’’ peo- 
ple tocome here. We want people with some money, 
some muscle, and some brains. If they will come 
with these requisites they will find here a fruitful val- 
ley for which God has done more than for nine tenths 
of the earth, and he expects only that man will do his 
small share to make of it an abiding-place that will 
hold him safe from want and care. Comeand see us— 
I make my offer in good faith, feeling that I can leave 
the decision to you with perfect safety. 

Very truly, 
Corning, Cal., May 23. C M. WooDLanp. 


We have now given a statement from both 
sides, and hope the matter may be dropped. 
I do apologize for not having given a more 
careful examination of the printed matter 
sent me, and for not noticing that such a 
careful periodical as the Sunday School 
Times had indorsed the colony. Some of 
our firm may visit the colony before very 
long. I am sure both of these letters will 
prove of value to those thinking about seek- 
ing new homes in far-away lands. 
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We are the largest manufacturers of 
vehicles and harness in the world sell- 
ing to consumers, and we have ben do- 
Uy» business in ‘this way for 29 years. 


ae HAVE NO AGENTS 


but ship anywhere for examination 
guaranteeing safedelivery. Youare 
out nothingif not satisfied. We make 
195 styles of vehicles and 65 styles of 
é YY Be: Our —_— represent bai ™ 
212 cost of material and making, plus elly rubber tires and geen cov- 
No rg < #0. As one profit. Ourlargefree catalogue ere Isteps. Price, $73 00. As good 
0 $50 more. shows complete line. Send forit. as sells for $40.60 more. 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Manufacturing Co., Etkhart, ind. 
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from silk to coars- 
est fabrics. The ceievrateu 


BALL-BEARINC 







(equal of any $40 to $65 Maching.) 
Combines hizhest crane mechanical (ff- 
ciency with beautifulanpearance. Finest IN 
and most complete attachments. BALL $Y 
BEARING, hence easy runninz, noiseless. We 
Guaranteed for 20 years. 250,000 sold. 
Testimoonials from every State. 

Write for Free Catalog showing all styles and samples of work. 
Arlington guaranteed machines from $11.95 up. 

Our Automatic Cabinet at $17.75 is a wonder, * 
CASH BUYERS’ UNION. Dept. A-345, CHICAGO, ILL. 
EFERLNCE, Fin=] NATIONAL PANR, CHICAGO- 










Shipped ca 3 
Months’ Trial 



















THE HIRED MAN 


the demand of those satisfied with nothing | can do more work on a farm fenced with PAGE 
but the best and looking for a piano of the | Don’t have to repair fence or chase stock ‘ 





Built anticipating 


Highest Artistic Creation 


Are you considering the purchase of a 
piano? Our proposition will prove more en- 


tertaining than any you have had. Catalog | SY ee a o i ee a os 
and jull information free on application. | - 


Page Woven Wire Fence Co., Box S, Adrian, Michigan. 





THE PACKARD COMPANY | : i 
P. 0. Box F Fort ayne, Indiana | Special Notice to Bee-keepers ! 


“> 


ELECTRIC: Serr) Root’s Supplies 


you buy one of our at Catalog Prices. 


S\HANDY WAGONS. 


wy They carry 4000 Ibs. and do 
it easily, and don’t cost a 
fortune either. Write forthe free catalogue. Ittellsall 
about this wagon and the famous Electric Wheels. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., BOX 95, QUINCY, ILLINOIS..| @ F,H. Farmer, Boston, Mass. 


igetariecintmnts: | 182 Friend St., Ist Flight. 
BARNES’ | isiiciiietianedccieneetenaiiiiiie 


Hand and Foot Power 


Machinery. Fruit Packages of All Kinds. 


This cut represents our 
—ALSO— 


combined circular saw, 
which is made for bee- Bi NS SBE MEEPERS: 
@ = SUPPLIES. 


keeper’s use in the con- 
struction of their hives, 
sections, boxes, etc. , ete. 

Order your supplies now sini 
the busy season catches you, 
Price list free. Address 









































SEND FOR CATALOG. 





















Machines on Trial. 
Send for illustrated cata- 
; log and prices. Address 
W. F. & Jno. Barnes Co., | 

545 Ruby St., BERLIN FRUIT-BOX COMPANY, 
Rockford, =: Illinois. | Berlin Heights, - - Erie County, Ohio. 
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Queens! 


Buy them of H. G. Quirin, the largest queen- 
breeder in the North. The A. I. Root Co. tells us 
our stock is extra fine. Editor York, of the Amerz- 
can Bee Journal, says he has good reports from our 
stock from time to time, while J. L. Gandy, of 
Humboldt, Neb., has secured over 400 lbs. of honey 
(mostly comb) from single colonies containing our 
queens. We have files of testimonials similar to 
the above. 

Our breeders originated from the highest-priced 
long - tongued red-clover queens in the United 
States. 

Fine queens, promptness, and square dealing 
have built up our present business, which was es- 
tablished in 1888. 


Price of Golden and Leather-colored Queens 
Before July First. 





12 
Selected Warranted 
Tested 
Selected Tested 
Extra Selected Tested—the best 
that money can buy 


9 50 
15 00 





We guarantee safe arrival to any State, conti- 
nental island, or any European country. Can fill 
all orders promptly, as we expect to keep three to 
five hundred queens on hand ahead of orders. 
Special price on 50 or 100. Circular free. Send 
a orders to 


Quirin the Queen-breeder, 
Post and Money-order Office, Parkertown, Ohio. 











QUEENS!! 


From the Lone Star Apiaries. 
og. G. F. Davidson & Son, prop’s, 
ors have made great prep- 

arations for the com- 
ing season to accom- 


modate their many 

customers with either 

» Long-tongue, Import- 

gy ed Stock, vi Golden 

ueens. They have 

ought out the queen- 

rearing business of O 

P. Hyde & Son, Hutto, 

Texas, and by buying 

and increasing their 

number of nuclei, they are better prepared than ever 

to cater to the trade of the bee-keeping public. One of 

Root’s Long-tongue Breeders; Imported Stock direct 

from Italy; Goldens from leading queen-breeders. 

Fine breeders of each of the above have been added 

to their yards. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaran- 

teed. Send for queen circular and price list. Weare 

now prepared to fill orders for Cyprian and Carnio- 
lan queens. Good strains. Address 

G. F. Davidson & Son, Box 190, Floresville, Texas. 


Did You Know That 


the Long-tongue Red-clover Queens are in the lead? 
Orders are ten to one in their favor. Untested queens 
after May Ist, 75c; 6 for $4.50; 12 for $8.00; 3-frame nu- 
cleus and untested queen, $2.75. We are now ready to 
fill all orders by return mail. Send us your orders 
and see what fine bees and queens you will get. Or- 
der from this advertisement and save correspondence. 
PRESTON STORE & BEE CO., 
Dority, Preston Co., W. Va. 








FOR. SALE.—100 Langstroth winter hives, supers, 
zinc honey-boards, bee-escapes, and feeders. 
KARL KEIM, 149 York St., Buffalo, N. Y. 








JUNE 15 


A Warranted 
Red=clover 
Queen, 30 cts. 


An Offer for New 
Subscribers. 


We want to add a lot of new readers to our WEEK- 
LY AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL list. For that reason 
we are making those who are not now reading our 
journal regularly, this liberal offer: Send us $1.30 and 
we will mail you the Bee Journal for a whole year, 
and also one of our WARRANTED LONG-TONGUED 
RED-CLOVER QUEENS—untested Italian. 

We have arranged with one of the oldest and best 
queen-breeders (having many years’ experience) to 
rear queens for us this season. His bees average quite 
a good deal the longest tongues of any yet measured. 
The breeder he will use is direct from Italy, having 
imported her himself. Her worker-bees are large, 
somewhat leather-colored, very gentle, and scarcely 
requiring veil or smoke. They stored red-clover 
honey last season. All queens guaranteed to arrive in 
good condition, and all will be clipped unless other- 
wise ordered. They will be mailed in rotation, begin- 
ning about June Ist, so “first come, first served.” 


Headquarters in Chicago for Root’s 
Bee-supplies at Root’s Prices. ... 


A free catalog and a sample of the American 
Bee Journal on request. 


=> 
George W. York & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


144-146 Erie Street. 


HONEY QUEENS! 


Laws’ Long-tongue Leather Queens. 
Laws’ Improved Golden Queens. 
Laws’ Holy Land Queens. 





Laws’ queens are the standard-bred queens of Amer- 
ica. The largest honey-producers use them and praise 
them. Laws’ queens go everywhere, and can furnish 
you a queen every month inthe year. Four apiaries. 
— bred in their purity. Prices, October to April: 

ested or untested, $1.00 each ; 6 for $5.00. Breeders, 
none better, $3.00 each. Address 


W. H. Laws, Beeville, Texas. 





Imp’t’d Queens Direct from Italy 

Please send us your address on a postal card, and we 

will send you our price list of queens, written in Eng- 

lish. Our motto: ‘‘Whatsoever ye would that men 

should do to you, do ye even so to them.’’ Address 

Malan Brothers. - - : - Queen-breeders, 
“ Apiario,”’ Luserna, San Giovanni, Italy. 





Queens for June and July, 60c. 


Abbott L. Swinson, queen specialist, will mail war- 
ranted American Albino Italians (best bees known) to 
introduce the stock, at 60 cts. each; $6.00 per dozen. 
Everybody try them, and get the bee you need. 


SWINSON & BOARDMAN, Box 358, Macon, Ga. 





NORTHERN-BRED Red-clover Italian Queens, bred for 
business by the best methods and from the best red- 
clover strains; honey-gathering and wintering qualities the 
prime Object. Queens by return mail. Untested $1.10 to 
July Ist; after then, 75c. Tested, $2.00 and $1.50. Send for 
descriptive circular and price list. 
zi. EF’. Miller, Hnoxdale, Fa. 
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The WING ORGANS. 


We make the Wing Organs and sell 
them ourselves. They go direct from 


FACTORY TO HOME. 


We do not employ agents or sales- 
men. When you buy a Wing Organ, 
you pay the actual cost of making it 
and our small wholesale profit. This 
profit that we charge is very small be- 
cause of the large number of organs 
we sell. A single agent or dealer 
sells very few organs in a year and 

has to charge a large profit. 


You Save from $50 to $150 


buying an organ direct from factory. 


Sent on Trial. 
We Pay Freight. 
No Money in Advance. 




























E will send a Wing Organ to any part of the United States on trial. We 
pay all freight charges in advance. We deliver the organ to your railroad 
depot free of expense to you. We do not ask for any advance payment or 

deposit. You can try the organ right in your home for 20 days, and if not sat- 
isfactory to you we will take it back entirely at our expense. You pay us noth- 
ing unless you keep the organ. There is absolutely no risk or expense to you. 


EASY - MONTHLY - PAYMENTS. 


Thirty-four years’ experience enables us to guarantee every Wing Organ for 
twelve years against any defect in tone, action, workmanship, or material. 
Wing Organs need absolutely no tuning. They have a sweet tone, easy action, 
very handsome case. CATALOG.—A beautiful catalog of Wing Organs, con- 
taining half-tone pictures, will be sent free if you write. 


















1868———Thirty-fourth Year 1902. 


Wing & Son, New York City, 


164-166 East Twelfth Street. 









Wi Pi are sold direct from the factory at a saving of from $100 
Ing 1anos to $200. They are sold on easy monthly payments. 

Sent on trial without any advance payment or deposit. 
Over 33,000 have been sold in the last 34 years. A book of information, contain- 
ing 116 pages, sent free, if you will write to WING & Son, at the above address. 
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AdvancedZa 
Bee Culture Ww ¥ ¥ 


The new edition is now out. It 
contains 100 pages; is well illus- 
trated—some of the pictures being 
colored plates on enameled paper 
—and describes some of the most 
advanced methods of management 
from one end of the year to the 
other; 31 chapters being devoted 
to as many prominent features of 
bee-keeping. Price 50 cts.; or the 
BEE-KEEPERS’ REVIEW and the 
book one year for only $1.25. 

W. Z. Hutchinson, Flint, Michigan. 





Strong Testimony in Favor of 


Moore’s Strain of Italians 


Prot. Frank Benton, of Washington, D. C., whose 
name is familiar to all progressive apiarists, says: 





“TI have several times, in the course of correspon- 
dence, and in conversing with bee- keepers, had occa- 
sion to answer the question : * Where can the best Ital- 
ians be got?’ It is, perhaps, not an easy thing to say, 
with certain'y. but at least I have felt I might be able 
to tell where GOOD ones could be obtained. A num- 
ber have been referred to you, for, although I have 
not tested your stock personally, I thought I knew 
pretty well, from general reputation, its character. A 
bee keeper near here—Mr. Geo. A. Lanphear, of Viea- 
na, Va.—who got some queens of you on my recom- 
mendation is so well pleased with them—in fact, 
ives your bees such a good recommendation to me 

or gentleness and working qualities, particularly 
their working on red clover, that I thought I would 
like to try some myself.’ 


I was not aware that Prof Benton was recommend- 
ing my stock until I received the above letter. Such 
testimony as this certainly has great weight, and 
shows why my business has grown so fast. 

Prices for daughters of my 23-100 breeder, the prize- 
winner, and other choice breeders : Untested, $1.00 
each: six, $5.00: dozen, $9.00. Select untested! $1.25 
each: six, 36.00; dozen, $11.00. Safe arrival and satis- 
faction guaranteed. Send for descriptive circular. 

My 25-100 breeder was awarded a $25.00 prize by The 
A. I. Root Co. for producing bees sh: »wing the longest 
tongue-reach on record. Competition was open to the 
whole world. 





J, P, Moore, L. Box |, Morgan, Kentucky, 


Pendleton County. 





That's what my strain 
of Italiansare; gentle 
prolific, and great 
honey gatherers and 


NOT PRETTY 
BUT GOOD.... 


breeders. One colony gathered 521 lbs. extracted last 
season. Drones from Moore's strain, untested, 75c; 
select untested, $1.00. Send money by money order or 
registered letter to T. H. TRICE, 


Box 53, New Providence, Montgomery Co., Tenn. 
g ) 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 








PACE *« LYON, 


New London, Wisconsin. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
AND DEALERS IN... 


BEE-KEEPERS' 
SUPPLIES. 


Send for Our Free New Illustrated 
Catalog and Price List. . .. . 


AARAAAAAAAAAAA AY AA 


MICHIGAN 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
cG. B. Lewis Co.’s 
Bee-keepers’ Supplies, 
Dadant’s Foundation. 





We have the largest stock of supplies in 
the State. Can ship on one day’s notice. 
Send for our 48-page illustrated catalog 
and give us a trial order. 


LG. Woodman, Grand: Rapids, Mich. 


HONEY QUEENS FROM TEXAS. 

I can furnish queens of 6 different races, all bred in 
their purity in separate y yards from 6 to 25 miles apart. 
Untested queens, 7: 5 cts. to $1.00 each. Tested queens 
of either race, $1.50 to $5.00 each. Breeders, $3.50 to $> 
each. Bees by the pound, and 1, 2, and 3 frame nuclei 
a specialty. Prices cheap. Quoted on application. 
Price list free. Will Atchley, Box 79, Beeville, Bee Co., Tex. 





Italian Queens in the State of Washington 
Untested, 75c.; tested, $1.25. I raise all my queens by 
the swarming method. Had many years’ ‘experience, 
You can’t get better queens. Produce good workers. 
Robert Mirring, Dryad, Lewis County, Washington. 





HONEY- =QUEENS bred from the Laws strain. Un- 
tested, 75c; tested, $1.00; selected —. $1.50; 
extra selected tested, $2.00: breeders, 2.50 to 5.00. 
None better. H. C. TRIESCH, JR., ‘Dyer, Ark. 
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Famous Italian Queens. 


Buckeye Strain of Three-banded Long-tongues are wonderful honey- 
gatherers. One customer bought 10 dozen. Just think of it. He 
bought a few last season as a trial. 


Muth’s Strain of Golden Italians. 


As fine as money can buy. Either of the above by return mail, 75c 
each, six for $4.00; selected tested—best money can buy—$1.50. Full 
line of finest Dovetailed Hives and Supplies. Send for catalog. 


OOOO 09000000 





The Fred W. Muth Co., "sites" Cincinnati, O. 
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000000000000000000000000 
300000000000 





DON’T BUY| |Rool’s Bee- supplies 


SUPPLIES! for the South Atlantic 


States at Root’s Prices. 





i 
Until you see our 42d annual catalog. A 
full line of hives and fixtures best adapt- Quick Shipments and 
ed to our New England Climate. Also j 
best brands of ComB FOUNDATION AND Low Freight Rates. 
SECTION Boxes. We have also made 
arrangements to keep a general stock of —_ 
’ We call your attention to our 
THE A. 1. ROOT COMPANY’S PR tg, tite seta 
GOODS AT THEIR PRICES ! Forcefeed Wheelbarrow Clover- 
, a seeder, Pea-threshers, and the 
Parties desiring these goods can get Buffalo Pitts Harrows. 
them of us, and SAVE FREIGHT CHARGES. We also carry a full line of 
Bees, queens, and nucleus colonies from the most approved Farm Imple- 
the VERY BEST STRAINS in America. A ments, etc. Send for catalog H 
40-page illustrated catalog sent free. 
> 





Rawlings Implement Co. 
WwW. W. Cary & Son, 209 South Charles Street, 


LYONSVI LLE, MASS. Baltimore, ba bad = Maryland. 


ee 


Ne orocsccesoooooooosoosooooooss 
” atte Liver BEST ue _ White Wyan dottes ! 


3 
5 
= keeper wants to give hive room to inferior Bred from Duston’s best. Stock and eggs y 
bees. The best queens fill their hives with brood. The for sale in season. Satisfaction guaranteed. 3 
4 

o 














best bees fill their supers with honey. Every bee- 
keeper knows this, but does not know that our strain J. F. MOORE, : TIFFIN, OHIO. 
GOOOOO9FH9S OOOOH HOH HH OSHOOH 


of Italians are in the /ead. Try them. You will not 
e disappointed. Choice tested queens, $1.00 each. 


U : 00 1 1 f list. 
ne ee ~— W. K. ‘SHAW 4 C0., Loreauville, La. BELCIAN HARES ! ! 


Pha ki With every hare sold goes a full pedigree. 

POULTRY PAPER 3 osutine register number, and score-card, scored by 
an official judge. Does will be bred to one 

and book, “Plans for Poultry-houses,” 10 cts. Paper one year , of our famous high-scoring bucks free. 


and book, 25 cts, if you mention Gleanings (reg. price, 50 cts). Write for book. Mgr. of The A. I. Root Co, 
Inland Poultry Journal, Indianapolis, Indiana. | J. B. MASON, MECHANIC FALLS, MAINE. 


OOOO0OS4 
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PPP LLL eels 


10 CENTS 


That’s all it costs to get acquainted with the 


Rocky Mountain 
Bee Journal. 


We want to send it on trial to every 
reader of Gleanings Three Months for 
10 cts. This vigorous young month- 
ly has just entered its second year on 
a paying basis, and has become the 
recognized mouthpiece of the bee- 
keepers of the great Rocky Mountain 
alfalfa regions. Address 


The Rocky Mountain Bee Journal, 
Box 611. Boulder. Colorado. 


PPP LL LL ld ele 


Why not Give Your Bees a Chance ? 


Get rid of those queens whose colonies do nothing, 
and get good ones. My customers think my queens 
are good ones. F. I,. Craycraft, Havana, Cuba, has 
tested 300, and this season has bought 300 more. Iam 
breeding to Golden strain of Italians. Mailed prompily 
at these prices: One choice select warranted, $1.00; six 
for $5.00. Warranted, 75c; six for $4.00. Send for cir- 
cular. J. B. CASE, Port Orange, Florida. 


Bred from selected stock; best of workers; 

very gentle, and fine color. Warranted, $1; 

six for $5.00; tested, $1.25; before July first. 
Harold Horner, Terrace Apiary, Mt. Holly, N. J. 











New Self-sealing 
Honey- pails 


Six sizes; sample by mail, 
10 cts. Send for price list. 


R. H. SMITH, 
St. Thomas, - Canada. 





Minnesota Bee-keepers’ Supply Mfg. Co., 
_ Manufacturers of 
Bee-hives, Sections, Shipping-cases, and 
Everything Used by Bee-keepers. 


Orders filled ene. We have the best shipping 
facilities in the world. You will save money by send- 
ing for our price list. Address 

Minnesota Bee-keepers’ Supply Mfg. Co., 
Nicollet Island Power Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


VANDE VORD rears Golden queens from the best 
honey strains; untested (from an extra choice Doo- 
little breeder) 75c, or 3 for $2.00; tested, $1.25 each. 

Geo. J. Vande Vord, Daytona, Fla. 


FroR SALE.—Italian bees: full colonies, $4.00; three- 
frame, with queen, $2.25; two-frame, with queen, 
$2.00; one-frame, with queen, $1.50; queens, $1.00. 
Mrs. A. A. SIMPSON, Swarts, Pa. 











Fine, carefully reared, Italian queens, 

For Sale. from choice honey-gathering strains. 

Tested queens, $1.25; Select tested, $2; untested queens, 
after June 10, 75 cts. each. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
EARL Y. SAFFORD, Salem, N. Y. 





=. AND NUCLEI.—Untested queens, either 3 
or 5 banded, 75c; 6 for $4.25. Tested, $1.00 and up. 

$2.50; 3-fr., 

CuaAs. H. THIEs, Steeleville, I11. 


Nucleus, including untested queen, 2-fr., 
$3.25; 4 fr., $8.75. 
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The Best Stock. 


I have had 18 years’ experience in the production of 
honey, and during that time I have always tried to 
improve my stock by buying queens from breeders 
who breed for honey-gathering instead of color; then, 
by crossing these different strains, and selecting the 
best, and breeding from them, I have secured a strain 
of stock that is the equal of any for honey-gathering. 
I have a queen from the stock of J. F. McIntyre that 
filled supers when other stocks were starving. This 
year Iam breeding from a daughter of Root's famous 
$200 queen, and from the stock of J. P Moore. War- 
ranted queens, in any quantity. will be sold at 55 cts. 
each, and satisfaction will be guaranteed in every 
case, or money will be refunded. 


L. H. Robey, Worthington, W. Va. 


the fatherland of Columbus, is the same of the best 
honey-bee. Best select long-tongued young tested 
Italian - goss $2; extra select breeding queens (one 
year old, worth $10), $3.00; by return mail. Address 
with mention of Gleanings, BIAGGI ANTHONY, 
Pedevilla, near Bellinzona, Italian Switzerland. 


RED-CLOVER QUEENS. 


See my Advertisemeut in GLEANINGS June 
Ist. Lookitup. It will pay you big. 


G. ROUTZAHN, MENALLEN, PA. 
- RUBBER STAMPS. Send us 25 cts. for year’s 


sub to our 16-p. monthly journal and we will mail you FREE 
as a premium a two-line Rubber Stamp, or two one-line 
Stamps, to print any wording you want. 

THE FARM AND POULTRY NEws, Middlesboro, Ky. 














MACHINERY FOR SALE,—Comprising one power 

screw and gear cutting lathe having 6-foot bed, 
and swinging 10% inches, with wood and steel turning 
attachments aud tools; one blacksmith’s drill-press, 
drilling 14-inch hole 8 inches from post, with numer- 
ous drills, taps, and dies; one combination power saw- 
table and saws; pulleys, shafting, etc. All for $120.00 
cash, or offers, f. o. b. Two solar wax-extractors at 
$1.00 each. Bee-books cheap. 





W. J. FINCH, Jr., Carlinville, tl. 
Barns of plank save timber 
and cash. Neatest, cheap- 


Barns : 
est, strongest, most desir- 


able. 5000 in 42 States. Tested for 20 years. Indorsed 
by agricultural colleges and scientific men. Book for 
stamp. Shawver Brothers, Bellefontaine, Ohio. 








FroR SALE.—50 colonies hybrid bees in fair home- 
made hives; Hoffman frames; $2.75 each; $2.50 for 


ten or more. G. L. ELuIs, Millsboro, Del. 





PIITITINIII onnneee 


ROOTS) Stating acer 
et bigs Papo dy yg Bee a 
COCRCROCRRRCRECRCRECGRERRRCCRERERERGRRSRCRRLERRORRCROREEREROSRERaReeEe 
lf You Want 

j 
Root’s Goods 


AUGURRGataeeS 
“SEGRERCESEEE 





we have them at Root'’s prices. 
Also A BC in Bee Culture—one 
of the best books printed on bees. 
Catalog free. Address as below. 


D. Cooley & Son, Kendall, Mich. 


Do You Read the Modern Farmer? 


If not, why not? Perhaps you have never 
seen acopy. If not, send for one now—it’s 
free. Send us ro cents and the names and 
addresses of five farmers and we will send 
you the paper one year. Clubbed with this 
paper. Write for price. Address 


MODERN FARMER, - St. Joseph, Missouri. 


GEA-SHELLS.— Gilbert Warner, Palma Sola, Fla., 
sends 12 nice shells postpaid for 15 cts. Extra 
shell if you mention GLEANINGS. 














/ 
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NO. 2 SECTIONS. 

We are oversold on most sizes of No. 2 sections ex- 
cept four openings in 2 inch and 1}§, which we can re- 
duce to narrower width. We also havea surplus of 
4Yx1¥% plain; 354x5x1¥% plain, and Danz. 4x5x1%¢ plain. 
If you can use any of these we can ship them prompt- 
ly. 

BEESWAX LOWER. 

Until further notice we will pay 28 cts. cash, or 30 in 
trade, for average wax delivered here. As we antici- 
pated, wax has been coming our way more freely as 
the season advances. We have about enough on 
hand and on the way to finish this season’s trade in 
foundation. Price-will likely be marked still lower 
next month, 











BUSINESS STILL BOOMING. 


We started last week running our section machinery 
up till midnight to increase the output of sections to 
keep pace with the orders. We are making some 
gains on the orders, and hear from some of our agents 
and dealers that they are nearly caught up. We still 
have ten days’ to two weeks’ work ahead of us, and 
orders are coming in quite freely yet. We are doing 
our utmost to get caught up by July rst. 








Kind Words from our Customers. 








I do not wish GLEANINGS to stop, as I can not do 
without it. It is, tothe very last word in it, brimful of 
good reading. It hassaved me many times its cost in 
the information I have always found in it. 

Pentz, Pa., May 23. J. B. HOLLOPETER. 

There are two things Iam feeling especially happy 
about. One is my new secretary made of polished 
oak. The other is that fountain pen you sent me. I 
wonder you don’t get more ‘‘ Kind Words’”’ in regard 
tothem. It is worth a ‘big lot’ to me to escape the 
thralldom of the ink-bottle. Since the pen and I have 
got ‘‘acquainted”’ with each other we agree toa ‘‘dot”’ 
without any “ blots * anywhere around. 


Bingham, Mich., May 29. A. I. Roor. 








Convention Notices. 





JOINT BEE-KEEPERS’ CONVENTION. 


The National Bee-keepers’ Association and the 
Colorado State Bee-keepers’ Association will hold a 
big joint convention in the Colorado State capitol, at 
Denver, on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. Sep- 
tember 3, 4. and 5, 1902 There will be an exhibition 
of bee-products and bee-appliances, with liberal pre- 
miums. All bee-keepers are urged to prepare to make 
attractive exhibits. For particulars wri =: to 

FRED JI,. STONE, R. D., Longmont, Col. 





CENTRALVEREIN FUER BIENENZUCHT IN OESTER- 
REICH. 

An International Exhibition in Bee-keeping will be 
held at Vienna, on the festival of Easter, 1903, arra ng- 
ed by the Central Association of Bee-keepers. It is 
intended to exhibit bees, hives, instruments, products, 
books, etc. Information can be received from the 
Centralverein fuer Bienenzucht in Osterreich, at Vien- 
na, Austria, I. Schauflergasse, No. 6. 












Union Combination Saw ; 


For Ripping, Cross- 
cutting, Rabbeting, 
Mitering, Grooving, 
Gaining, Boring, Scroll- 
sawing, Edge - moulding, 
Beading. Full line Foot 
and Hand Power machin- 
ery. Send for catalog A. 
SENECA FALLS MFG. CO., 
44 Water St , Seneca Fs., N.Y. 





Built for Long Service 
FROM THREE FACTORIES == 






We ship direct to the consumer 
We make the most reliable line of 

vehicles, harness, etc., to be ’ 
found anywhere and sell at 
the lowest wholesale prices 


We Handle No 
Low-Grade Work. 
Strong, durable material and good honest workmanship make 
our vehicles and harness outlast two of the ordinary kind. 
Write at Once for our guaranteed freicht eharges to your 
Al station on any vekicle. Curts from $11.00 to 
$38.75; Road Wagons from $28.90 to$105 00; Buggies from $36 
to $82.45; Surreys from $52.20 to $120.12; Spring Wagons from 
$37.50 to $112.50; Farm Wagons from 831.55 to $65.65; Single 
Harness from $4.80 to $20.20; Farm harness from $12.80 to $39.00 
WE SEND FREE the largest illustrated Vehicle and Hare 
ness catalog ever issued, Send for it. 
ASH BUYERS’ UNION, Dept. E-845, OHIUOAGO. 





To make cows pay, use Sharples Cream Separators 
book “‘ Business Dairying’? & cat. 288 free. W. Chester, Pa 








Wants and Exchange. 





Notices will be inserted under this head at 10 cts. per line. 
You must SAY you want your adv’t in this department, or we 
will not be responsible for any error. You can have the no- 
tice as many lines as you please ; but all over ten lines will 
cost you according to our regular rates. Wecan not be re- 
sponsible for dissatisfaction arising from these ‘‘ swaps.” 











WANTED.— To sell four hundred worker-combs in 
Simplicity frames, at 10 cts. each. 
L. D. GALE, Stedman, N. Y. 





ANTED.—One dollar for 15 W. P. Rock eggs; $3.00 
for 50, or $5.00 for 100; from 93 to 95 scoring birds; 
cockerels and pullets, $1.00 each; 75 cts. for one Golden 
Italian queen, or $8.00 per dozen—after August Ist, 50c 
each or $5.00 per dozen. 
; GEo. W. Cook, Spring Hill, Kansas. 





ANTED.—Bee-keepers to study our advertisement 
and testimonial of queens in April lst GLEANINGS. 
R. F. HOLTERMANN, Manager Bee Department, 

Bow Park Co., Limited, Brantford, Canada. 





WANTED.—To sell bees and queens. Also putty- 
knife with iron handle and strong steel blade— 
just the thing for prying and scraping about hives, 
etc., 1c postpaid. O. H. Hyatt, Shenandoah, Ia. 





ANTED.—To sell for cash, 5-gal. square tin cans, 
used for honey, at about half price of new cans. 
Also elegant exhibition 12-lb. no-drip honey-cases for 
lain Danz. and 44% X4¥% sections; made for Pan-Amer- 

ican. For prices, etc., address OREL lL. HERSHISER, 
301 Huntington Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 





ANTED.—To exchange American Eclipse evaporat- 

or—contains 78 reversible trays, 7 square feet 

each—for bees or offers, or will sell cheap for cash. 

Also want location for bee-yard in the buckwheat dis- 

trict, either West Virginia, Pennsylvania, or Maryland. 
REINHARD STEHLE, Marietta, Ohio. 





ANTED.—A buyer for a quantity of honey-cans 
that have been used once. Write for particulars 
to I,. C. WOODMAN, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





ANTED.—To sella number of hives and frames, 
ful! of comb, on wire, built on foundation, all in 
Langstroth size, and in good order, also Barnes foot- 
power saw, etc. Reason for selling, have quit the bee- 
business. Address for information, 
JAKE EVERMAN, North Middletown, Ky. 





WANTED.—To sell June and July eggs from pure B. 
P. Rocks at two sittings for $1.00. Order direct. 
G. M. RANUM, Perry, Wis. 





WANTED.— $5.00 each for Spaniel puppies; brown 
with white ma kings; handsomest and most af- 
fectionate house and children’s dog; sire and dam 
highbred, very gentle, and intelligent. Choice O. T.C. 
pigs same price at 6 weeks. MYRON C. SAFFORD, 
Mt. Safford Farm, Salem, N. Y. 





GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. JUNE 15 


QUEENS, QUEENS 
Now ot st Old Standbys.—The A. I, Root Co, to whom we 
Ready! 


have sold queens for many years, wrote us last May, 
Sixty-four Page Catalog 


Abbi bh b bt ihhphbphibhbhbhbphbhbhbhbhb bbb bbbbbbbbbh bbbbbbhe 


tnus: ‘Are you running low on queens? We hope 
not, as you seem to be our standbys. Send us 24 per 
week instead of 12, till further orders.” 

Beat Any Thing He ever Saw.—The Cyprian queens 
you sent me last year beat any thing I ever saw rear- 
ing brood and filling their hives with honey.—J. Niel- 
son, Huntington, Utah, Sept. 4, 1901. 


Is Great.—The nucleus you sent me last fall is great 
—the finest queen that ever crossed the plains. 
Please duplicate her this time. Mr. Jordan says the 
nucleus you sent him cast two fine swarms.—G. R. 
Warren, Fruitvale, Cal., May 12, 1901. 

$50 Queens.— My nice queen that you sent me, and 
I put ina hive with a handful of bees on the 6th day 
of last June, has now nearly filled her 30-lb. super for 
the third time. No man’s $50.00 bill could take her. 
Please send me another one like her as soon as possi- 
ble, and keep a dozen ready for me like her for the 
20th of April next, and I will make you a nice present. 
—M. Brown, Station A, Little Rock, Ark. 

We breed Italians, Cyprians, Holylands, Carniolans, 
| and Albinos, in separate yards, 5 to 20 miles apart. 
| Prompt service. Safe arrival guaranteed. Bees by 

the pount, nucleus, full colony, or by the carload. E 


Prices: Tested, $1.50 each ; $8.00 for six ; $15.00 per 
flozen. Untested, February, March, April, May, $1.0 
| each; $5.00 for six; $9.00 per dozen. Fine breeders 
$5.00 each. Send for our catalog, free by mail; tells 
ow to rear queens and how to keep bees for profit. 
Agents for Dadant’s Foundation and Gleanings. 
| Premiums given. Don’t fail to get our printed matter, 
It’s ALI, free. Bee-supplies of all kinds. 
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of every thing bee-keepers need. 
Illustrated and fully described. 
Especially valuable to begin- 
ners for the information it con- 
tains. Send your address on a 
postal and get it now. Estab- 
lished 1884. 


J. M. Jenkins, 
Wetumpka, Elmore Co., Ala, 
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BEE-SUPPLIES. 


Best-equipped factory in the West ; car- 
ry a large stock and greatest variety of 
every thing needed in the apiary, assur- 
ing BEST goods at the LOWEST prices, 
and prompt shipment. We want every 
bee-keeper to have our FREE ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOG, and read descrip- 
tion of Alternating Hives, Ferguson Su- 
pers, ete. Write at once for acatalog. 


— AGENCIES — 





| 


| The Jennie Atchley Co., Beeville, Tex, 


| 
| 
| 
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' Trester Supply Company, Lincoln, Neb. 
Dak la Shugart & Ouren, Council Bluffs, Ia. 
a Ox 5 @ j i] Chas. Spangler, Kentland, Ind, 
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MADE TO ORDER 


Bingham Brass Smokers. 


Made of sheet brass, which does not rust or burn out; should last 

a lifetime. You need one, but they cost 25 cts. more than tin of the 
same size. The little open cut shows our brass hinge put on the 
three larger sizes. No wonder Bingham’s four-inch smoke-engine 
goes without puffing, and does not dropinky drops. The perforat- 
ed steel fire-grate has 381 holes to air the fuel and support the fire. 
Heavy tin smoke-engine, 4-inch stove, per mail, $1.50; 3%-inch, 
BINGHAM SMOKER. $1.10; 3-inch, $1.00; 21-inch, 90c; 2-inch, 65c. Bingham smokers are 
the originals, and have all the improvements, and have been the 
Dear Sir—Inclosed find $1.75. Please | standard of excellence for 23 years. Only three larger ones brass. 
send ene brass smoke-engine. I have 
ene already. It is the best smoker I 


over used. cnr Scuuib Huto, Tex. | Pe Fs Bingham, Farwell, Michigan. 
































OUR 


BUSINESS 


IS SELLING 


BEE KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. Pn eee 


just in from The A. I. 
Root Company. A big 


Rush Orders! 


\ 
a th th 


We make it our business to Stock for immediate 
sell the best goods in the 
market — to give you the 
quickest and most substan- 
tial returns for your money. 
That is the reason why we 
sell Root’s goods. Send for 
our 1902 catalog. Cash paid 
for beeswax. . . . .« - Prothero & Arnold, 


Du Bois, Pa. 
M “ H « H U N . & SON 9 Jobbers for Central Pennsylvania. 


Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich. 


ehipment. . . « « « 
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NOW READY! 


Washington Office. 


We beg to announce the opening of our 
Washington office at pig ages ve rp ronae 
below, where we shal pleased to see all 
of our bee-keeping friends if in the city. We are now 


Low Freight, Quick Delivery. over the great 


By placing your orders with us, Southern rush. If = 
bee-keepers will save much time in trans- need of sec- 
ortation, and secure lower freight than 
rom Medina. tions and 


Specialty. | ; foundation, 


We have secured the stock and good will we can 
of the business formerly conducted here by 
Mr. F. Danzenbaker, and will make a spe- supply you. 
cialty of his hive, but carry also a full line 
of supplies, 


Wanted. 


Beeswax and honey. Write for particulars. 

















TheA..I, Root Company, : 
Washington, D. C. The A. I. Root Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Saffell & Kerrick, Mgrs. 1200 Maryland Ave., S. W. 
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Bee-keepers 
Save Money 


by buying HIVES, SECTIONS, 
BROOD-FRAMES, EXTRACT- 
ORS, SMOKERS, and every 
thing else you need, of .. . 


The W. T. Fatconer M’f'g Co., 


Jamestown, New York. 


Our goods are guaranteed of superi- 
or quality in every way. Send for 
our large illustrated catalog and copy 
of The American Bee-keeper, a month- 
ly for all ie 50c a year; now 
in 12th year; H. E. Hill, Ea. W. M. 
Gerrish, E. No’ eakes; 8 N. H., carries 
full line of our goods at catalog prices. 
Order of him and save the freight. 





25TH YEAR. 


Dadant’s Foundation 


WHY DOES IT SELL SO WELL? 
Because it has always given better sat- 
isfaction th... any other. Because in 24 
YEARS there have not been any coém- 
plaints, but thousands of compliments. 





WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. 
What more can amybody do? Beauty, 
purity, firmness, no sagging, no loss. 
PATENT WEED PROCESS OF SHEETING. 
BEESWAX WANTED AT ALI, TIMES. 


Send name for our catalog, samples of 
foundation, and veil material. We sell 
the best v eils, either cotton or silk. 


LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE. 


Revised. “The classic in bee-literature. 
Price $1.25 by mail. 





Bee-keepers’ Supplies of all Kinds 





CHARLES DADANT & SON, 


Hamilton, Hancock Co., Hl. 








Discounts! 


PPPPI 


For early orders I will make 
the following discounts: 


For all orders received in Jan- 
uary, 5 per cent from list prices. 


For all orders received in Feb- 
ruary,4 per cent from list prices. 


For all orders rec’d in March, 
3 per cent from list prices. 


No discounts given after April 
first. I havea 


FULL LINE OF SUPPLIES 


Manufactured by 


The A. I. Root Company, 
and listed at their prices. Also 
Hilton Chaff Hive and T Super. 
Send for 36p. illus’d catalog free. 


a a 


Geo. E, Hilton, Fremont, Michigan. 
EE A EPR SES MMR 








ESTABLISHED 1889, 


‘Bee-cupplies! 


Root’s Goods 


y 
“<a 6 


Root’s Prices. 








Pouder’s Honey-jars, 


and every thing used by bee- 
keepers ; large and complete 
stock on hard at all times. 
Low freight rates; prompt 
service ; catalog sent free. 
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WALTER S. POUDER, 
512 Massachusetts Av., 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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